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THE BHIKSHUGITA OR MENDICANT’S SONG 
THE PARABLE OF THE REPENTANT MISER 


JusTIn E. Appotrr 
Summit, NEw JERSEY 


THE ELEVENTH SKANDHA and twenty-third chapter of the 
Bhagavata Purana contains the Bhikshugita, the Mendicant’s Song. 
According to its contents, it may be called “The Parable of the 
Repentant Miser.” 

The parable is told by Sri Krishna to Uddhava, who had ex- 
pressed doubt whether it was possible for a man to attain that 
perfect Santi, or peace of mind, which would enable him to endure 
every form of insult without disturbing that peace. Sri Krishna 
assures him that it is possible, and relates the parable of the miser, 
whose sole purpose in life was the accumulation of wealth, by 
means fair or foul. He gained enormous riches but ended in losing 
it all, through the Five natural enemies of wealth, “ relatives, 
the king, thieves, fire, and disease.” Having lost all and being 
reduced to the direst poverty, he repents of his wasted life. He 
determines to become a sannydsi, no more to lust after riches. After 
wandering about to sacred places he finally returns to his native 
town. Some believe his conversion is real. Others think him a 
hypocrite. By those who disbelieve in him he is insulted and badly 
maltreated, but he shows the genuineness of his repentance and 
conversion by receiving every form of insult in silence, with for- 
giveness, and without any expression of ruffled feelings. All this 
is told briefly in the Sanskrit text of the Bhagavata Purana, in 
62 verses. 

The Maratha Saint Eknath (died 1609) wrote a commentary 
on this 11th skandha of the Bhagavata Purina, known as the 
Eknathi Bhigavata. In this Commentary the story of the miser, 
the Bhikshugita, is expanded into 1004 verses, by introducing 
details natural to Indian life, and philosophizing on the problems 
connected with wealth, thus adding greatly to the interest of the 
story, making it more vivid and more appealing to the mind and 
conscience. As a full translation of Eknath’s version of the story 
would be too long for this paper, I give a brief abstract of a trans- 


lation, as follows. 
289 
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“In the city of Avanti, in the country of Malava, there lived a 
Brahman who gained his wealth through agriculture and trade.” 
“He became enormously wealthy,” and correspondingly miserly. 
“He ate as little as possible, and what he did eat was inferior 
food.” “ Naturally then his wife, children, and servants did not 
have enough for their appetites.” “ He would spend nothing on 
religious rites.” “Even in his dreams he never did an act of 
charity.” “ Brahmans and guests, who came to share his hospi- 
tality, had to turn away hungry.” “So low did he fall that he 
forgot his Brahmanhood, and would even accept food from an 
outcaste.” “He became a great knave, a clever swindler, and a 
pure rascal.” “In his lust for money he was quite equal to the 
killing of a Brahman or a cow.” “ The mere mention that a chance 
guest had arrived made him faint away.” “ What hope could they 
have of food or even water, at his door!” “ The rats had to leave 
his house, finding no food there.” Even that ever present Indian 
crow “ flew away from a place so devoid of reward.” “ The spar- 
rows could find no loose grain.” “ Ants, wearied by continual 
fasting, had to change their lodgings,” so bare was his board. 
“ At harvest-time, when fruit was abundant in the market, he only 
saw it with his eyes. He never allowed his tongue to embrace it.” 
“ His avariciousness was so great, that he qverrelled with his own 
tongue, and would not permit it and sweet juices to come together.” 
“ His clothes were dirty and in tatters. His head was always filthy 
and unkempt. His breath was offensive, because even in his dreams 
he was unwilling to incur the expense of chewing the fragrant 
pan supari.” “ He refused to perform the special religious duties 
of his Brahmanhood. He gave nothing whatever to others.” 

This intense love of money, and his miserliness, brought him 
wealth, but not friends. “ His wife, children, relatives, servants, 
end friends all turned against him.” “ He never invited his mar- 
ried daughter back to the old home on any festal occasion, and in 
her anger she cursed him.” “ Relatives began to remark to one 
another, “It would be a good thing if he died. We should then, 
at least, have some rice and milk to eat.” He was thus negligent 
of his special religious duties, and refused to perform the Pancha- 
yajna, or the Five sacrifices of wealth, namely in the worship of 
God, in benefactions to others, in honoring Brahmans and saints, 
in due care of parents while living and ceremonies to their manes 
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when dead, and in consecration of one’s wealth at the feet of one’s 
religious teacher. The natural result of his miserliness followed: 
“his life here below became void, as did also his expected life 
hereafter.” 

His refusal to share his wealth with those who had a right to a 
share aroused to activity the “ Five-natural-participants-of-wealth,” 
namely prospective heirs, thieves, the king, fire, and disease. Con- 
sequently his wife and children, conspiring together, found and 
made away with some of his secreted money. “ Burglars broke 
into his treasure vaults.” “ His houses took fire and burned to 
the ground.” “ Pests destroyed his grain fields.” “His business 
enterprises failed.” “His ships were lost at sea.” “ Swindlers 
passed false coin on him.” “In the conflicts between his own 
country’s armies and foreign armies, his house was dug into and 
the treasures concealed beneath the cellar were carried away by the 
basket-full.” “Rain leaked into his grain-cellars and rotted his 
grain.” “Disease attacked his cattle. His stable-horses were 
forcibly borrowed, and in the great war fell on the battle-field.” 
Some of his wealth he had so effectually hidden under ground that 
he could not find the place again. “ Even his bodily appearance 
seemed now different. His complexion changed. No one could 
recognize him as a Brahman. If he said ‘I am a Brahman,’ no 
one would believe him.” “ People began now to insult him. 
Widows and orphans spat on him. He could get nothing to eat. 
He begged from house to house but no one would give him any- 
thing. Instead they would say ‘ You ill-starred wretch, what have 
you come here for? You were a lover of money. You were de- 
ceived by that love. God has rightly robbed you of it now.’ ” 

“ Although the wealth of this avaricious man had disappeared, 
the memory of that wealth had not disappeared.” “In his agony 
of grief he felt as a serpent feels when a thorn has pierced its 
head; as a lizard feels when its tail is broken off, or as a fish feels 
out of water.” “ He broke out into sobs. Streams of tears flowed 
from his eyes.” At first he was inclined to blame Fortune. “O 
Brahmadeva, you wicked Being, what evil fortune have you written 
on my forehead?” A burst of bitter tears followed. But gradu- 
ally better thoughts filled the mind of this old fortune-smitten 
miser. “ This torture which I now suffer is after all small,” he 
said to himself. “A greater pain awaits me hereafter. I have 
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given nothing of my wealth to others. I have not remembered 
God. Now the terrors of Hell are before me. Who is there to 
deliver me? I am altogether a wrong-doer. I am sinking, I am 
sinking into the horrible pit. Hasten to my help, O Sri Hari. Save 
me, a poor miserable wretch. O Krishna, Madhava, Murari, Achuta, 
Ananta, Sri Hari, save me, a poor miserable sinner! You saved 
Prahlada, You saved Ahilya, You saved wicked Ajamila, You 
saved vile Pingala. O Chakrapani, by that same miracle save me, 
a wretched sinner! Damn, damn my desire for wealth! My life 
has been spent in vain. Instead of spending my wealth in benevo- 
lence, all my efforts were but to add to my wealth.” “Such is 
the great marvel of the love of money, that it gives one happiness 
neither in this life nor in the next.” “The sufferings of ines- 
capable Hell are now before me, a Hell so deep that it requires a 
kalpa (4,320,000,000 years) to sink to its bottom.” “I received 
a superior Brahman birth. I have made it of no account, through 
this love for money.” “ Now in the fierce fire of remorse my life 
is fast slipping away.” 

“ A strange change has taken place.” “ My love of money has 
- now gone. An intense disgust for worldly riches has arisen in me.” 
“O the evil that Avarice brings! Avarice turns what is pure into 
the impure. Listen to an illustration. Of noble birth, most lovely 
in form, her whole being altogether attractive, but on her nose a 
small white spot of leprosy. All her beauty is now lost in con- 
tempt. Such is Avarice. The slightest spot of it spoils nobility, 
generosity, victory and reputation. There is nothing in the three 
worlds that brings disrepute as does Avarice.” 

Bringing to his mind the fifteen evils that result from the lust 
for wealth, fraud, untruth, hypocrisy, avarice, malice, pride, over- 
bearing spirit, haughtiness, enmity, suspicion, selfishness, immor- 
ality, drunkenness and gambling, he contrasts with this the true 
value of a human birth and its possibilities for good, and of the 
proper use of wealth, should Fortune place it in one’s lap. He sees 
very clearly now that the lust for wealth and its enjoyment while 
slipping down into Hell through wrong-doing “is like the frog 
that is enjoying the fly in its mouth, while slipping down the 
throat of a serpent.” So deciding on the ascetic’s life as his true 
path, he cries out in remorse for the past and with determination 
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for the future: “O God of Gods, together with all the multitude 
of gods and goddesses, help me I pray You! ” 

The now converted miser was not unaware that he would be 
criticized. “Some may say to me: ‘ You have come to the end 
of your life. You are merely a decrepit old man. Why do you in 
vain take all this trouble in your old age?’ But I reply: ‘Do 
not think of this thus. The famous king Khatvinga attained in 
a moment the supreme riches, receiving his highest good. I may 
have a much longer life yet than he had. If God is my help in all 
things, I may attain also the Supreme riches in a moment’s time.’ ” 
“The chief cause for my lusting after wife, son, kin, and riches, 
has been my desire for self-gratification. To these I now make my 
fir.al obeisance.” “ My final bow to wife, children, and riches. My 
final bow to my caste, and to all who belong to me. My final bow 
to self-gratification. There is now no relation between you and me.” 

“ As the lotus-leaf, although in the water, is not wet with the 
water, so the repentant miser, untouched by self-gratification, en- 
tered with the prescribed rites into the order of the Sannydsi.” 
“Other sannydsis in offering the burnt sacrifice say (during the 
ceremony): ‘ Anger and desire are burned away.’ But when the 
oil and butter in the sacrifice are burned away, anger and desire 
are still in their hearts.” But such was not this miser’s sacrifice. 
All tendencies to wrong thinking were burned up. He made a 
complete burnt offering of anger and desire, together with all 
pride.” “ And having thus made a burnt sacrifice of himself he 
became a three-staff sannydsi, and began with joy his care-free 
wanderings.” 

“He wandered alone over the earth. In his enlightenment he 
was conscious only of his soul. He lived in forests. Only for 
begging food did he enter a city.” Continuing to wander for many 
years over the country he suddenly appeared at Avanti, now a very 
eld man. For according to a custom prescribed by the Acharya, 
“after entering the order of the sannydsi one should at least once 
visit his old home.” 

“When the people of Avanti saw him, they exclaimed: ‘ Look 
you, that Brahman miser, having lost his property, has become a 
sannyasi.’”” “The bad people of the town began to surround him, 
and thinking to irritate him fell at his feet.” “Some asked him 
about his hoards of money.” One remarked: “ He probably has 
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dug a hole in the ground and filled it with his money. That is the 
way with these three-staff sannydsis.” With this “they grossly in- 
sulted him and snatched away his three staves.” “ One seized away 
his blanket, and left him only his clout.” “ But although these 
evil men did these things to him, yet his mind was not shaken from 
its purpose. He uttered not a word.” “ In the fulness of his brave 
heart he forgave them.” The petty persecutions of these bad men 
continued, seeing they could not arouse him to anger. “ Look here,” 
they cried, “he is not truly a sannydsi. Why, he is the former 
raiser of our town! He does not say yes or no to this. This silence 
is his method of roguery.” “ Some, swearing that they would make 
him talk, crowded around him.” One said: “ It will not take a 
moment for me to blow sky high his vow of silence. I know how 
to make him yell aloud; ” and this most evil-minded man poured 
filth on the sannydsi’s head, as he sat eating. But still “ there came 
no anger to his heart.” “ Then they spat in his face. ‘ Kick him,’ 
said one, and they did so, while another gave him a blow on his 
head. ‘ Don’t let us cease,’ said another, ‘until we make him talk.’ ” 
Some from a distance pierced his heart with their “sharp word- 
_arrows.” “ We know the real meaning of his yellow robe. It is 
to cover his roguery, his evil deeds, and his hypocrisy. Under the 
guise of a mendicant he is a wandering spy. Seize him. He is a 
real thief.” Then they bound his two hands together with a strong 
cord. They reviled him: “In order to get food he is wearing the 
guise of a sannydst. This shameless fellow is only putting on the 
appearance of worthiness. He was formerly a deceiver. Now he is 
a hypocritical sannydst. The great rascal! Great in his silence! 
Here he is to cheat us. Any one who may beat him will incur no 
blame. He is a mighty one among hypocrites! He remains firm 
in his vow of silence. Although we pester him, he is as unmoved 
as Mount Meru when attacked by a swarm of locusts. Just as a 
crane adopts silence in order to catch a fish and swallow it, so we 
must understand his silence.” One said: “ He is Bravery in visible 
form,” and with that he began to kick him. One ran a straw up 
his nostrils, saying: “ Come look at his calmness.” “Thus they 
pestered him, and made fun of him in many ways. Still no anger 
arose in his heart. He was unmoved in his calmness.” “ And the 
more they saw his calmness the more these evil people were excited 
against him.” “They marked his face with lampblack.” “They 
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filled his nostrils with vile odors.” “ And still, such was his com- 
posure, that not the least anger came to his heart.” They bound 
him with a chain and brought him to the public square. “ Recog- 
nize him,” they cried ; “ this is that miser, that evil-doer. We have 
discovered him here to-day, this great rogue, this hypocrite.” 
“They tied him, as a juggler ties a monkey, and pulled him back 
and forth.” But the sannydst smiled to himself, thinking how they 
were getting pleasure from all this. “ My body is experiencing the 
fruit of deeds done in a former birth,” he said to himself. “ This 
does not affect me, my soul.” And with this thought he forgave 
them fully, and would do nothing to pain any one in return for 
the evil they did him. 

The mendicant further reasoned as follows: “ Mankind is bound 
by the results of deeds done in a former birth.” “It is necessary 
to suffer them. King and subject alike cannot be free from this 
law.” “So although maltreated by those evil people, the Sannydst 
did not lose his calmness of mind. He controlled himself with 
noble courage, and his righteous state of mind was unshaken.” 
He philosophized on the Soul, and on the causes that lead to joy 
and suffering, rebirth, and all that is related to this worldly exist- 
ence, and then concluded: “ By my good fortune in a former birth, 
I see arisen in me the consciousness that I am Atma, Soul (not 
body), and through this consciousness I bear the sorrows of this 
life.” “ By means of this I obtain eternal happiness.” “ In order 
to go across the difficult sea of this worldly existence, this right 
thinking (viveka) is a well-devised ship. Here the Sadguru is 
the helmsman, and takes me across to the Beyond.” “ How to get 
possession of this right-reasoning, one need not be in doubt. With 
trust and sincerity let one approach God. Putting away fear of 
public opinion, throwing down the burden of pride, let one ap- 
proach God. Then one will receive this right-reasoning (viveka). 
Just as an infant with complete trust comes for help to its mother 
alone, so with the same exclusive trust one should come to Hari. 
If one approaches Hari, birth and death will not so much as show 
their faces. What can harm one if Hari is there to protect his 
bhaktas? If with trust and undoubting mind the worshipper 
reverences the sagun and the nirgun God, or even repeats his name, 
the heart becomes pure in its feelings.” “ Bhakti is to be con- 
sidered pure only when there is in it the love of God. With this 
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feeling of love God, the Glorious Lord, is pleased, and gives His 
peace to the Seeker.” 


The story of the repentant miser ends with the attention of the 
reader called to the blessings that come from reading or listening 
to this Song of the Mendicant (Bhikshugita). So may I hope 
that Eknath’s wish may be realized by the readers of this parable, 
and that they may be helped by it to calmness and peace of mind, 
in the vicissitudes of their lives in this their worldly existence. 

















ON BINDING-REEDS, BITUMEN, AND OTHER COMMO- 
DITIES IN ANCIENT BABYLONIA 


GrorGE A. BARTON 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


In AJSL, XXVII, 322 ff., XXVIII, 207 ff., and XXIX, 138 ff. 
the writer some fifteen years ago interpreted three tablets in 
which large quantities of reeds used in binding were accounted 
for, along with certain kinds of valuable woods and grain. These 
tablets were Barton’s HLC, no. 24, and Thureau-Dangin’s RTC, 
nos. 305 and 306. While the translations there given could now 
at some points be improved, the texts there interpreted made it 
clear that in Babylonian commerce reeds were employed in large 
numbers, and that particular attention was given to harvesting 
reeds suitable for this purpose. We also learned that, when har- 
vested, they were carefully counted and stored away. Careful 
account was also kept of those given out for use, and of the stock 
remaining on hand. The three tablets thus translated all came 
from Lagash and represented the usage of one Babylonian city only. 
Two other tablets have since come to light, both of which are from 
the city Umma, the near neighbor of Lagash. Reasoning from our 
own use of the word “binding” I formerly inferred that the 
Babylonians employed the reeds as binding-twine. Professor Chiera 
tells me, however, that he observed at Ur that reeds were used with 
bitumen in building, a layer of reeds covered with bitumen being 
placed between layers of unburned bricks to hold a wall together. 
As bitumen is accounted for as well as reeds in one of the tablets 
translated below, it seems probable that these “binders” were 
“binders ” of walls to hold them together and not used for twine. 
One of the new tablets is at Yale and has been published by 
Keiser, the other is in Paris and has been published by de 
Genouillac. 

The one at Yale * reads as follows: 


Obverse 
1. 600 X 5+ 60 X 4+ 4 sa-gi 1, 3244 binding-reeds bought with 
se-ta S4m-a grain, 





* Yale Babylonian Collection, Vol. IV, no. 323. 
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. dup 25 ur-an-nu-sud-da . account 25 of Ur-Anusudda; 
. 3600 + 60 X 3+ 50 sa-gi se-ta . 3830 binding-reeds bought with 
sdém-a grain, 
. dup 25 *sara-kam . account 25 of Shara; 
. 3600 + 600 X 2 + 60 X 6 + 35 . 5195 binding-reeds purchased 
sa-gi se-ta sdm-a with grain, 
. 60 X 6+ 8 sa-gi en-dii-tiim ? . 368 binding-reeds, income of 
revenue(?), 
. dup 17 Wugal-igi-alim . account 17 of Lugaligialim; 
. 600 X 4+ 60 X 8 + 54 sa-gi en- . 2934 binding-reeds, income of 
diu-tim revenue (?), 
. dup 25 ni-kal-la . account 25 of Nikalla; 
. 60 X 8+ 5 sa-gi se-ta Sém-a . 485 binding-reeds bought with 
grain, 
. dup 7 ur-dun . account 7 of Urdun; 
. 60 X 4+ 20 sa-gi se-ta 34m-a . 260 binding-reeds bought with 
grain, 
. 600 + 60 X 3+ 45 sa-gi en-di- . 825 binding-reeds, income of 
tim revenue(?), 
. dup 12 li-gi-ni . account 12 of Luguni 
. 60 X 3 + 52 sa-gi se-ta Sém-a . 232 binding-reeds bought with 
grain, 
. 60 X 4+ 40 sa-gi en-di-t[tim] 16. 280 binding-reeds, income of 
revenue (?), 


Reverse 
. dup 7 li-*en-lil-l[ 4] 1. account 7 of Lu-Enlil; 
2. 60 X 2+ 30 sa-gi en-di-tiim . 150 binding-reeds, income of 
revenue(?), 
. 50 sa-gi se-ta s4m-a . 50 binding-reeds bought with 
grain, 
. dup 5 a-gu - account 5 of Agu; 
. 600 + 60 X 5 sa-gi en-di-tiim . 900 binding-reeds, income of 
revenue(?), 
. 3600 X 4+ 50 sa-gi se-ta s4m-a . 14450 binding-reeds bought with 
grain 
. dup li-tir-sdg-ga - account of Luurshagga; 
. 60 X 3+ 20 sa-gi se-ta Sém-a . 200 binding-reeds bought with 
grain, 





* The phrase en-di-ttim is not clear. Hn-di in YBC, IV, 66 is a proper 
name borne by a scribe. It cannot, however, be taken as a proper name in 
our passage, but is clearly a phrase which denotes some other method of 
acquisition than purchase by an outlay of grain. The sign di has as one 
of its ideographic significations pahu, “control,” “command,” and tim 
(which might also be read gin) means to “bring.” The whole, then, in 
connection with en seems to refer to income from rent or taxes or tribute. 
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. dup la-ingir-ra 
. 10 sa-gi en-di-tim 


. dup Viv-*nin-sah 


12. 


13. 
14. 


15. 


60 X 2 sa-gi Se-ta sém-a 


dup pa-te-si-ka 
20 sa-gi se-ta sém-a 


dup ur-“ma-mi 


9. 
10. 


11. 
12. 


13. 
14, 


15. 
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account of Ludingir ; 

10 _binding-reeds, 
revenue(?), 

account of Lu-Ninshakh, 

120 binding-reeds bought with 
grain, 

account of the Patesi, 

20 binding-reeds bought with 
grain 

account of Ur-Mami. 


income of 





16. 


17. 


18. 
19. 


su-nigin 3600 X 7 + 600 X 4+ 
60 X 7+ 58 sa-gi se-ta sém-a 

Su-nigin 3600 + 600 X 3 + 67 

sa-gi en-di-tiim 

ki-&es-kal-la-ta 

la-tir-8.9-ga ba-an-dib 


20. itu-bal-a ud 15-ta ud 25-38% 


21. 


c 
mu na-mag ba-rit 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


21. 


Namakh was built in the sixth year of Gimil-sin. 


Total 28078 reeds bought with 
grain; 

5467 binding-reeds, 
revenue (7?) ; 

from Sheskalla 

Lurshagga received ; 

month Bala, from the 15th day 
to the 25th day, 

the year Namakh was built. 


The month 


income of 


Bala, the month of Inundation, was not so called in the calendars 


of 


Lagash. 


As the Tigris begins to rise in March it does not 


seem improbable that Bala was the name at Umma of the month 
Se-kin-kud, Feb.-March. 


i, 


1. 3600 sa-gi-ta 
. 3600 + 600 X 5 sa-gi gibil 
. & apin gis-ni-ka & es-gal-di 


. 10 gt esir apin 


. 30 gt esir-sun-sun 

. ki ur-dumi-ta 

. mu béd ba-ré 

. 1 ma 5 gur 

. ki lugal-ezin-ta 

. 600 X 2 + 60 X 5 + 30 sa-gi 
gibil gu-gis-ba 16 sa-ta 


11. 24 mi-lil 


The other tablet published by de Genouillac reads as follows: * 
/, & 


3600 split binding reeds, 
2. 6600 new binding reeds, 
3. stock of the farmers Gishnika 
and Eshkhaldu; 
. 10 talents of prepared bitu- 
men, 
. 30 talents of wet bitumen 
. from Ur-Dumu (zi), 
. the year the wall was built. 
. 1 boat-load of 5 gur 
. from Lugalezin ; 
. 1530 new binding reeds 
(their wood-threads are 16 
to a binder,‘ 


11. 2% are bright green) 





*See de Genouillac, Textes économiques d’Owmma de Vépoque d’Our, 
Paris, 1922, pl. XX XVIII, no. 6049. 


*This apparently means that it took 16 


for a wall. 


of these reeds as a “ bind” 
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12. 5. gil sdg-sig-gid-bi 838 gar-ta 12. 5 tablet-reeds at full length, 
84 (styli) to each 

13. ki-lugal-unug-e-ta 13. from Lugalunuge; 

14. 600 X 2+ 60 X 5+ 30 sa-gi 14. 1530 binding-reeds (their 

gu-gis-ba 16 sa-ta wood-threads are 16 to a 

binder ) ,* 

15. 5. gil sag-sig-gid-bi 84 gar-ta 15. 5 tablet-reeds at full length, 
84 (styli) to each, 

16. 24 mé-lil 16. (24 are bright green) 

17. ki ur-ki-ama-ta 17. from Urkiama, 

18. mu e-ba-sa-da-gan ba-ru 18. year the Ebasha (iS) of Dagan 





was built. 











ii, 1. 46 gt esir bar ii, 1. 46 talents of prepared bitu- 
men, 
2. esir “nin-mar-ka ra-ka 2. (bitumen of the goddess 
Ninmar for waterwheels) , 
3. ki da-a-ga-ta 3. from Dagata, 
4. Sunigin 10 gu esir-apin 4. Total 10 talents of water- 






























wheel bitumen; 
. total 30 talents of moist bitu- 


or 


5. Sunigin 30 gt esir-sun-sun 


men, 
6. Sunigin 46 gu esir bar 6. total 46 talents of prepared 
bitumen, 
7. &unigin 1 ma 5 gur 7. total 1 boat(load) of 5 gur, 
binding reeds. 
8. Junigin 3600 sa-gi-ta 8. total 3600 split 
9. Sunigin 3600 X 2 + 600 X 9. total 10260° new binding 
5 + 60 sa-gi gibil reeds, 
10. sunigin 10 gil sag-sig-gid-bi 10. total 10 tablet reeds at their 
83 gar-ta full length (83 styli to 
each), 
11. Sunigin 5 mié-lil 11. total 5 bright green. 
12. sag-nig-ga-ra-kam 12. Sum of the stock received. 
13. sag-bi-ta 13. From it 
14. 3600 X 4 + 600 X 2 sa-gi 14. 15600 binding reeds 
15. dirig-pad sid-ag-is zig-ga mu 15. in excess of office stock were 
é-ba-3a da-gan ba-ri given out the year the 
Ebasa(is) of Dagan was 
built. 
16. 5 mé-lil 16. 5 bright green 
17. udu kir-ra dr-ne 17. the mountain-sheep devoured. 
18. gir ses-kal-la dumu na-di 18. Inspection-officer, Sheshkalla, 


son of Nadi. 





5 This total exceeds by 600 the number of new binding-reeds enumerated 
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iii, 1. 10 gi-gil sag-si(g) iii, 1.10 tablet reeds in full 
(length), 
2. 3 lal-an-ni gd-nig 2. (the half length is on hand 
placed in the storehouse), 
3. zig-ga-dm 3. were given out. 
4. 10 gt esir apin 4.10 talents of waterwheel 
bitumen, 
5. 30 gt esir-sun-sun 5. 30 talents of wet bitumen, 
6. 46 gt esir bar 6. 46 talents of prepared bitu- 
men 
7. lal-ni-dm 7. are on hand. 
8. dirig 600 X 4+ 60K 5+ 20 8. excess (or deficit), 2720 
sa-gi reeds. 
iv, 1. nig-sid-ag sag-si iv, 1. Transaction of the business- 
office in the lane( ?) 
2. sag a-git-qakt 2. in Aguqa. 
3. wr-du-gub-e [dup-sar] 3. Urdugube, (scribe) 
4. mu-us-sa €-bd-8a da-gan ba-ré 4, The year after the Ebasa(ish) 
mu-us-sa-bi of Dagan was built — the 


year after it. 


In addition to the information about binding-reeds, that con- 
cerning bitumen is also interesting. There can, I think, be little 
doubt that esir-swn-sun is wet bitumen, or liquid bitumen which 
collects on the surface of the water at the bituminous springs.* 
The esir apin is either bitumen in its solid form, called by the 
Arabs jir,® or the dry bitumen kneaded with the wet which the 
Arabs call jir. As this last mentioned kind is used for caulking 
boats and water-wheels, and since apim originally represented a 
water-wheel, it is probable that esir apin was the prepared product 
now called ji. A number of other descriptive adjectives are 
applied to bitumen in other texts from the temple archives, but 
apparently all of them refer to the kinds of bitumen found in 
modern times. The bitumen described as par is several times 
definitely stated to be “for a house,” i. e. for laying the founda- 





in the preceding lines. One unit of six hundred has been accidentally 
omitted in col. i, 2 or i, 14. Whether the omission is due to the Babylonian 
scribe or to the modern copyist, it is impossible without access to the 
tablet to say. 

*See Albright and Dougherty, The Bulletin of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research, no. 21, p. 21. 
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tions or the bricks.’ In several instances it is said to have been 
loaded upon or carried by certain boats,* the names of which are 
given.® Two or three times it is said to be a-ba-al,*° i. e. “ drawn ” 
or “dipped” from a well as in Gudea’s Cylinder A, vi, 6. Once 
the well is said to be “sig-ga,”** “full”; and once hwr-sag,™ 
“the mountain well” or the well in a mountain. In one instance 
it is said to have been carried to the city Nina. The kinds of 
bitumen seem to have been the same, however, in ancient as in 
modern times. 





7 Reisner, Tempel Urkunden aus Telloh, 113, 121, v, xii, 122, vi. 

® Cf. Allette de la Fuye, Documents présargoniques, nos. 344, 345, 346. 

* The term ti-aé (DP, 346, iii), which seems at first to be a kind of 
bitumen, is shown by DP, 344, iii to be a part of the name of a boat, 
“ Uash-Bau.” 

10 DP, 345. 

11 Inventaire de tablettes de Telloh, II, 755. Ibid. 

12 Hussey, Sumerian Tablets, II, 150. 








ON VEDIC DHENA, “ PRAYER,” “SONG” 


MavRIcE BLOOMFIELD 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


CHANCING into a small article of mine, ‘ On the az. Aey. virenyah, 
RV 10. 104. 10,’? I find that the stanza in question holds the much 
disputed word dhénd. Its first hemistich reads: 


virényah kratur indrah suSsastir 
utapi dhéna puruhitam itte. 


For the impossible virényah kratur I proposed the compound 
varenyakratur, assuming that the i of virényah is due to contami- 
nation with the closely synonymous idényah (note the accents of the 
two words). Indeed, vaérenyakratuh and idenyakratuh are, as there 
pointed out, variants of one another in the same passage. Olden- 
berg, RV Noten, to 10.104.10, notwithstanding his well-known 
rather extreme aversion against emending the RV text accepts my 
proposal, 

Yet my former pupil, Professor S. G. Oliphant, several years 
later, in his valuable article, “ Sanskrit dhenéd = Avestan daénd = 
Lithuanian dainad,” JAOS 32. 394 ff., translates, “ Heroic strength 
and goodly praise is Indra;” and, similarly, Professor Hertel, 
Die Arische Feuerlehre, i. Teil (1925), p. 8%, “ Mannliche Kraft 
(ist) Indra, der hochgelobte.” Both scholars preserve the chimera 
virénya, “as a noun at the head and a verbal adjective of necessity 
(gerundive) at the tail.” My own translation of 10. 104. 10® was, 
“Indra, of excellent understanding, deserves high praise, so then 
my song praises him that is called by many men.” In a foot-note 
I identified dhénd, plural dhénds, with Lithuanian daind, plural 
dainos, taking it for granted that Avestan daénd is but a dialect 
form of the Vedic dhénd. Hillebrandt, Lieder des Rig-Veda 
(1913), p. 48, note 10, accepts the equation dhénd — daina, but 
shrinks from drawing the consequences; Hertel, /. c., regards the 
identity of dhénaé with Avestan daénd as basic, but does not men- 
tion Lith. daind. 

No less than four carefully elaborated treatments of dhénd have 





1 The Johns Hopkins University Circulars, 1906, nr. 10, pp. 1060 ff. (pp. 
12 ff. of the reprint). 
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appeared within the twenty years or so that have elapsed since the 
publication of my little article on virényah: Geldner, Ved. Stud. 
iii. 35 ff.; Oldenberg, Vedaforschung, pp. 93 ff.; Oliphant, JAOS 
32. 393 ff.; Hertel, Die Arische Feuerlehre, i. Teil, pp. 63 ff. 
Geldner, then fresher in his reliance on Sayana than now, says: 
“Tn this instance almost the entire lexical material is buried in 
Siyana. . . . Dhené contains two or three quite different meanings 
which can scarcely be connected etymologically, still less lexically.” 
Precisely the opposite seems to me true: dhénd, aside from slight 
shadings, is everywhere etymologically and lexically one and the 
same word, “prayer,” “song.” Oldenberg, accepting the Pet. 
Lex.’s explanation, “ milchkuh,” “ milchtrank,” shuts himself out 
of any real appreciation of the word. Oliphant, falling in with 
the ideas of my article on virénya, as well as other, verbal, utter- 
ances, is essentially correct, but misses some important aspects of 
the word, especially those of the dual dhéne. Hertel, in accordance 
with his very interesting cosmic fire theory, or perhaps rather, 
theory of heavenly light, renders dhéna& by “ himmelslicht,” or the 
like, yet points out that it is often used in the sense of Vedic hymn 
(see, e. g., p. 87 bottom). 

At the present time it may be possible to stabilize opinion at a 
few points, so as to reduce to a minimum the vexatious uncertainty 
from which the word has suffered over and beyond the degree 
justified by its intrinsic difficulty : 


1. Any consideration of dhéné which leaves out of sight its 
dialectal sister, Avestan daénd, is quite certain to go wrong. Hence 
it is not possible that dhénd means “ flow,” or “ flowing substance.” 
On the contrary, the word is related to dht, “mind,” “mental 
product,” and, as regards meaning, to the numerous Vedic words 
which finally really mean “hymn ”: gir, stéma, stuti, arkd, manisa, 
vip, and many others. We must add to the Aryan pair Lithuanian 
daina which means “ song,” probably, primarily, “ religious song.” 
This secures for the group I. E. antiquity, even tho the Lithuanian 
word may not help directly the philological specializations of the 
two Aryan words.? Geldner, Der Rigveda, to 1.101.10 (his latest 
utterance on the subject): “ dhend ist das, was milch (eigentlich 





* The Lithuanists, curiously enough, seem not to have stumbled upon this 
etymology of daina; see Bender, A Lithuanian Etymological Indea, p. 30. 
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und figiirlich) gibt, und der erguss (der milch oder des soma oder 
der rede) selbst.” The only satisfactory words here are, “der 
rede,” tacked on to “erguss.” It is the fatal etymology from dhe, 
“suck,” instead of from dhi, “think”: Av. daénd, or even the 
remote Lithuanian word could of itself have ensured the right 
decision. 

2. The Srauta-texts* recite a list of ‘wives of the gods,’ 
announced in Vait. by the expression, devapatnir vydcaksva, “ tell 
the wives of the gods.” The list contains the two adjacent state- 
ments, senendrasya (patni), dhenaé brhaspateh (patni), “Sena is 
the wife of Indra, Dhena the wife of Brhaspati,” meaning, “ Missile 
(weapon) is the wife of Indra; Prayer the wife of Brhaspati.” 
The passage is absolutely basic, and self-explanatory; it contains 
Hindu ideas which begin in the RV and last to the present moment 
of Hindu time. Send is the embodiment of Indra’s imperium 
(ksatra) ; Dhené the embodiment of Brhaspati’s sacerdotium 
(purohitt, paurohitya).* There is here no possible discoloration of 
the meaning of dhend; Oliphant, p. 411, quotes my oral statement 
that dhénd is the equivalent of brhas in brhaspati. Hertel, who 
urges his theory of “ heavenly light,” or “heavenly fire,” for all 
Vedic words for “ prayer,” at many points realizes the identity of 
dhéné and dht in the sense of “ prayer”; see, e. g., p. 84, as com- 
pared with p. 166; indeed his cosmological theory of the origin of 
these words is often but a remote back-ground for their practicai 
use both in Veda and Avesta. I would refer to his remark on p. 98, 
that Avestan daéndé is a synonym of Vedic braéhman which coincides, 
mathematically as it were, with my statement that Vedic dhénd is 
the equivalent of brhas in brhaspatt. Cf. also Hertel’s analyses on 
pp. 8%, 94, 112, and his identification of dhénabhih with dhibhih 
on p. 84. Oldenberg, p. 94, translates, “Sena des Indra (gattin), 
Dhena des Brhaspati (gattin).” It is much to be regretted that 
he does not explain Dhend in that connection. Could he have been 
content with the intrinsically meaningless idea, that “ Milchtrank ” 
is the wife of Brhaspati? And would he have sacrificed to this the 
obvious antithesis involved (imperium and sacerdotium)? Surely 





* See my Vedic Concordance, under senendrasya. 

*Cf. the expressions, brhaspatir vacdm, and brhaspatir bréhmanah (sc. 
adhipatih) in my Concordance; they, of themselves, establish the equation 
dhéné = bréhman (neuter). 

2 
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the proportions, indra: sené = brhaspati: x, must be filled out by 
“ prayer,” and nothing else. 

3. All Vedic words for “prayer ” are intrinsically dualic; the 
complement of “ prayer” is “ libation,” expressed countless times, 
implied hardly less often. Even Oliphant, who in the main sees 
eye to eye with me in these matters, as well as other interpreters, 
misses this point in RV 1. 141.1, where occurs the word sasritah: 


yad im tipa hvarate sddhate matir 
rtasya dhéna anayanta sasritah. 


He translates the second pada, “ The songs of Rta bring him as 
they flow.” The translators, as well as the lexicographers, take 
sasritah as a reduplicated noun from the root sru “ flow,” a forma- 
tion really too problematic to discuss. The word is a compound 
(sa-srit), meaning, “ accompanied by oblations”; the pada is to 
be translated, “the songs of rta (i. e., the pious or holy songs) 
together with (our) oblation bring him on.” As an example of 
another pass, take Geldner’s rendering, Der Rigveda, p. 178, “es 
holten (ihn) die fliessenden ergiisse (dhénah!) der wahrheit her.” ° 
_A perfect parallel to 1. 141. 1 is 9. 34. 6, 


sim enam dhruta ima giro arsanti sasritah, 


“To him haste together, unerringly, these songs accompanied by 
libations.” Is it really possible to question that dhénah and girah 
in the two passages are one and the same thing, and that they 
appear with their natural ritualistic companions, here called srut 
(oblation) ? 

As might be expected dhénd occurs regularly, if not exclusively, 
in close junction with other words for “ libation,” or kindred ritual- 
istic acts: 3.1.9, vy dsya dhara asrjad vi dhénah, for which see 
Oliphant’s discussion, p. 407; 10.104.3, prégrim pitim vfsna 
iyarmi ... sutdsya . . . indra dhénabhir tha mddayasva; 4. 58. 6, 
samydk sravanti sarito né dhénah . . . eté arsanty irmdyo ghrtasya; 
7.94.4, indre agnad némo brhdt suvrktim érayamahe (suvrktim 
refers to the barhis) dhiyd dhéna avasydvah; 1.2.3, vdyo tava 
prapricatt dhéna jigati dasise, uriict ssmapitaye ; 10. 43. 6, jandnam 





*Similarly, and very emfatically, in his mis-rendering of sasritah, 
Oldenberg, p. 97. Ludwig (284), no better, “mit der heiligen ordnung 
strémend brachten ihn die lieder,” where the genitive rtésya is handled 


very badly. 
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dhéna avacikaSad vrsi, ydsydha Sakréh sdvanesu raényati; 7. 24. 2, 
visrstadhena bharate suvrktih (again the barhis). These dualic 
expressions are on all fours with the simply countless pairs, such as, 
dhitayah and dhdrayd in 8.6.8; giré and dhdrayd in 9.10.4; 
dhiya (matt) and dhdrayd in 9.44.2, not to mention common- 
places, such as ndmobhir havisd (5.28.1); or yajnébhir girbhith 
(6. 2. 2). 

4. The preceding consideration brings us to the real crux of the 
matter, namely, two occurrences of the dualic dhéne, 1.101. 10; 
5. 30.9. These have invariably caused a sort of bowleversement at 
the end of each interpreter’s exposition. Geldner, p. 39, following 
Sayana’s lead, translates vi srjasva dhéne in 1.101.10 by “ loosen 
your tongue (to drink),” but this dualic tongue in the end, is too 
much for him, so that in his RV translation, p. 119, he has, “ lass 
beide briiste dir strémen,” which has no better foundation. Olden- 
berg, p. 99, not too enthusiastically, thinks of soma and water. 
Hertel, p. 91, “ giesse dir die beiden himmelsfeuer (i. e. soma and 
milk) ein.” Oliphant, p. 406, holds hard to “two voices,” but is 
put to it to find them: “that of (Indra’s) gracious commendation 
of his worshipper’s praises, and that terrifying, thundering battle 
shout.” Or, as an alternative, “we may consider the two dhénd 
as the gracious, approving song of Indra, and the Maruts’ song 
of praise.” 

It seems to me that a well-established habit of the earlier lan- 
guage places the dual dhéne not far away from the sfere in which 
our brief analysis has located the singular and plural. I mean 
that dhéne is elliptic dual (dvamdva ekaSesa), meaning, “song 
and libation.” The two things are not only close partners in 
practice, but are held together by the constant idea that both flow, a 
point very well brought out in Oliphant’s investigation. We shall 
have to accustom ourselves to the not too curious idea that prayers 
(like oblations) flow from the worshipper into the god whom he 
worships, and that both contribute to the god’s power. In 1.101. 10, 


vi syasva Sipre vi srjasva dhéne, 


“Open thy lips; take in song and libation,” are blended dual- 
istically the ideas that are expressed separately in 3.1.9, vy dsya 
dhéra asrjad vi dhénah (cf. visrstadhend in 7.24.2), in which 
dharah and dhénah analyze mechanically the two component parts 
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of the elliptic dual dhéne. In 1. 101.10, both “ flow” into Indra’s 
capacious maw, according to a conception expressly stated, and, 
after all, natural enough. In 5.30.9 the expression wbhé asya 
dhéne (rendered more familiar and emfatic by the use of ubhé 
with the elliptic dual)® again, and perhaps more clearly, refers ‘o 
hymn and libation which encourage Indra in his demon fights: 

striyo hi dasd dyudhani cakré 

kim ma karann abald asya sénah, 

antar hy adkhyad ubhé asya dhéne 

athépa praid yudhaye dasyum indrah 
“The demon (Namuci) made his women his weapons: what can 
they do tome? His missiles (or armies) are feeble! Indra looked 
upon (considered) both the songs and libations within (him), and 
then went forth to fight the demon.” That is to say, Indra gathers 
courage for the demon fight from the hymns and soma libations 
of his worshippers, both of which are supposed to flow into him.’ 
As compared with all the divergent guesses, for some of which 
Father Sayana is directly responsible, it seems scarcely possible to 
question this natural, grammatical interpretation of dhéne. The 
word for “ oblation,” implied in the elliptic dhéne is, most likely, 
dhdara, which figures frequently by the side of dhénd. 

If any scholar should think the elliptic dual dhéne rather unex- 
pected, I would remind him of the solitary Sabdléu in RV 10. 14. 10, 
which I had long ago interpreted as an elliptic dual = to the ordi- 
nary singulars Sabala and Syama (Sydva), which do not occur in 
the RV at all, yet are the old established names of the two dogs 
of Yama; see my Cerberus, The Dog of Hades (Chicago, 1905), 
pp. 31 ff.* A single time, this interesting speech habit of the Veda 
finds here its opportunity, tho the ordinary analytic statement, 
Sabala and Syaéma, would certainly have been clearer as well as 
more picturesque. 





* Cf., e. g., wbhé dydva, “ both heaven and earth,” 9. 70. 2. 

7In close parallel with the expression vi srjasva dhéne in 1.101. 10, 
which means, “ Take in song and libation.” 

*Of course éabdéliu is to be translated “the speckled and the dark,” 
not, “ the two speckled ”; the former is the Hindu tradition, including the 
Buddhist tradition clear down to Divyavadina, p. 9, 1. 20. See as an 
example Rouse’s translation of Jitaka 544 (p. 124 in Vol. VI of the 
Cambridge Translation). 
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BRIEF NOTES 


Dravidian notes 


Kanara dj, later baji, Tamil vj, Tulu bajt, Brahui bd, Kurukh 
bat (mouth). 

In Tamil and early Kanara a word may end in one of the vowel- 
like consonants. Modern Kanara adds i after j (consonant-t), and 
u after other sounds; similar changes are found in spoken Tamil. 

Final s has become i in Tamil talai (head) corresponding to 
Dardic théds < *tlaos < *talos (JAOS 1926:46.177). Kanara 
has kat=—= Tamil kai (hand), beside tale = Tamil talai, with the 
regular contraction of weak-strest ai to e. The word kai is now 
generally sounded kei in Kanara; Kittel’s dictionary writes it as 
kej, showing that the difference between 7 and j is not very great. 
From the pronunciation of Tamil cejdu (having done) as ¢eidi 
(Maitre phonétique 1913: 28.121), it appears that the j of vaj 
may be the same as the i of kat. It is therefore reasonable to 
assume *wds as the basis of vdj and its formal equivalents. 

In spoken southern Dravidian a v is commonly prefixt to the 
isolated form of a word beginning, as written, with an o-sound. 
Kittel’s dictionary tells us that Kanara often changes initial o and 
6 to vo, vd, or even to va, vd. Telugu has vaka as a variant of oka 
(one) ; Géndi var (alone) is evidently the same word as Kanara 
oru, Tamil oru (one). If the tendency to alter initial o-sounds 
existed in preliterary Dravidian, the word *wés may have come 
from Aryan *dés (= Latin 6s, Sanskrit ds). The native word was 
*znoro. 

Telugu néru, Gondi *sdér, Brahui *dér, Malto toro, Kui suda 
(mouth). 

Among the derivatives of *znoro, a lost Brahui *dér seems to be 
implied by Dardic dér (JAOS 1926: 46.177); Géndi keeps the 
corresponding word-form in the compound mus-sér (nose). 

The sound-system of Dravidian agrees with Indoeuropean in 
possessing short e and short o. But in southern Dravidian and in 
some of the northern tongues these sounds have disappeared from 
non-initial syllables, tho a new weak e has been widely developt 
from ai; thus the o of *talos changed to w in Kui tlau, to a in 
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Géndi and southern *talas. This indicates that the position of 
main stress at the beginning of a word, as it is in Kanara and 
Tamil, is an ancient feature of Dravidian. Stress-displacement is 
implied by the vowels of Géndi kurraé (calf)—= Tamil kandru; 
malél (hare) Kanara molam; miaér (daughter)= Brahui masir, 
Kanara magal (< *mawal < *masil); and by those of Kui 
mrau < *miraéu < *midru = Goéndi mar. 

From Kui lwhd (iron) with uw for Aryan o, and siréd corre- 
sponding to Brahui dir, southern nir, niru (water), we should 
expect *swrd as the Kui derivative of *znoro. The ending of suda 
implies external influence. Beside tomod (mouth) in one of the 
Kolarian tongues, we find to in another (Linguistic Survey of India 
4, 247), showing that tomod is a compound; the order of the ele- 
ments is reverst in Malay mulut (mouth), in accord with the form 
of Malay telina (ear)= Kolarian lintir, and lima (five)—= Kolarian 
manlét, mollot, moloi. If *moda or *muda was an older form of 
-mod, its influence would explain perfectly the ending of Kui suda. 
In any case the d of -mod accounts for the Kui d. 

Kanara tutt, Tamil tudi, Tulu dudi (lip) ; Géndi tuddi (mouth). 

From Géndi alli = Kanara tli, Tamil eli (rat), and tala with 
.the variant talla = Tamil talai, Telugu tala (head), it seems clear 
that tuddi is a formal equivalent of Tamil tudi : stress-displacement 
explains the long vowel and the doubled consonant. The basic form 
apparently had a medial ¢, which was kept or restored in Kanara 
under the influence of the initial consonant. From the evidence 
for Géndi *sdr, we may assume that the sense of tuddi is an altera- 
tion of ‘lip.’ There is nothing to justify Bloch’s idea of separating 
tuddi from tuti (Bulletin de la Société de linguistique 1924: 25. 
18). The Dravidian words may represent the source of Singhalese 
tol (lip), for which Geiger assumes an unexplained basis *tuda 
(Litteratur und Sprache der Singhalesen § 75). 


Washington, D. C. Epwin H. Tutte. 


On the Vocalization of the Ideogram SES-AB**-MA 


Although during the period of the last dynasty of Ur the above 
ideogram for the city of Ur is regularly written SES-AB™ with 
or without -MA—a writing which occurs hundreds of times—the 
syllabary gives the writing as SES-UNU™ (CT, XI, 49, 30). This 
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writing is also found in texts as old as the Larsa dynasty (cf. 
Poebel, UMBS, V, no. 2, cols. i and ii; no. 34, cols. iii and xix). 
The writing SES-AB™ was therefore obtained by omitting the 
three double wedges from the midst of UNU. Doubtless the pro- 
nunciation was not changed. The MA is clearly a phonetic com- 
plement. UNU, then, became UN, and afterward UM. SES has 
also the value URU (S’, V, 12). Doubtless, therefore, the ideogram 
was read URU-UM™-MA. The ideogram was thus a Sumerian 
phonetic spelling of the name of the city of Ur. These facts give 
a new phonetic value to the sign ESU. Along with the values e§ 


and ab, we now have wm.* 
GrorGcE A. BARTON. 


University of Pennsylvania. 


Identification of Sign No. 572 of Barton’s Babylonian Writing 
This sign, 4D. occurs three times in inscriptions of Ur- 
Nina, usually preceded by the sign TF. When making the book 


on the Babylonian Writing, I had taken the HF for “ water” and 
had tentatively identified this sign with KA, “ gate,” supposing 


the water to represent in these passages “canal,” because the com- 
bination is twice followed by mu-dun, a verb which is equivalent 
to the Semitic haru, “ dig,” and which is employed by other kings 
of Lagash to express the digging of canals. Deimel had since 
conjectured that the sign pictured a female body plus clothes,* 
and that a later form of it occurs in a text of the Ur dynasty 
published by Clay.” 

In re-reading the early royal inscriptions during the present 
academic year, I have been convinced of the correctness of Deimel’s 
identification of the form, and have, I think, been able to determine 
that it represented a female statue of a goddess or queen, and was 
probably pronounced alan, and that just as TUR = héru, “ dig,” is 





* After this note left my hands I noticed that the reading proposed 
above was adopted by Radau in 1900. See his Harly Babylonian History, 
415 and passim. 

1 Liste der archaischen Keilschriftzeichen von Fara no. 175 and Orien- 
talia, no. 14 p. 47. 

* YBC, no. 12, iii, 13. 
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used for carving a statue, so DUN = harw refers in these passages 
to carving a statue. Thus in Dec. XXXVI, no. 3 in the first three 
columns we read: %nina-ur lugal Sir-pur-la dumu gu-ni-du dumu 
gur-sar é-*nina mu-ri: “nina mu-tu(r) a-alan mu-dun “nina alan 
a-mu-nisag-na @s-ir mu-tu(r) ; i. e. “ Ur-Nina, king of Lagash, son 
of Gunidu, son of Gurshar, the temple of Nina built, the goddess 
Nina he caused to enter in. A statue he carved. The goddess 
Nina, the statue, at the beginning of the year into the house he 
caused to enter.” In an unpublished tablet of Ur-Nina, of which 
Thureau-Dangin kindly sent me a squeeze some years ago, the sign 
occurs as the statue of a goddess, where it is mentioned in connec- 
tion with the carving of a gal-us, “ giant man,” as the statue of 
a god. 
GrorGE A. BARTON. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


A Stone Group of Amset and Hapi 


The accompanying cut represents a unique group of two of the 
sons of Horus or Osiris, Amset and Hapi. The stone is in the 
possession of the Museum of Anthropology and Ethnology of the 
University of California. Made of black diorite, it measures 
485 mm in height and 340 mm in width. Amset, as usual, is repre- 
sented in the likeness of a man, while Hapi bears the head of a 
pavian. 

The inscription on top of the base reads: 


* May they watch over the fourth prophet of Amon, Mont-em-het, 
who may shine like Ré‘,’ 


Concerning the representation of lizards and serpents in the hands 
of Amset and Hapi I searched in vain among published material. 
Professor G. Roeder of Hildesheim, however, called my attention 
to such representations on the interior coffin of Berlin 11982 (comp. 
Aegyptische Inschriften des Berliner Museums, Leipzig, 1924, 
Band 2, pages 385-387). It contains representations of demons, 
among them on the inner bottom: 


(1) An enthroned god (mummy-body) with the head of a pa- 
vian, who holds a winding serpent in his hand. In the 
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confused inscription above him appears the name Amset; 
the inscriptions and the hieroglyphs, however, are so cor- 
rupted and disarranged that not much value attaches to 
them. 


(2) Opposite Amset is another god (mummy-body) with human 
head, holding a lizard in front of him. 


On the interior coffin walls the four gods Amset, Hapi, Qebeh- 
senuf and Duamutef are once more represented. Three of them 
hold the scourge in their hands (mummy-body), but the pavian- 
headed god holds a lizard. 


H. F. Lorz. 


University of California. 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Israel and Babylon. By W. LanspELL Warpiz, M.A., D. D., 
Tutor in Hartley College, Manchester; sometime Scholar of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. New York and 
Chicago: FLEMING H. REVELL, 1925. Pp. xvi + 344. Price 
$3.75. 


This is a sane and fresh discussion of the relations of Israel and 
Babylon, and the possible indebtedness of the former to the latter. 
The substance of the work formed the twenty-fifth Hartley Lecture. 
We may be grateful to the foundation of this lectureship for calling 
into being such a well-balanced book. The author discusses briefly 
the inter-relations of Palestine, Egypt, and Babylonia, Israel’s 
ancestors, outlines the main features of Babylonian religion, dis- 
cusses the origins of Hebrew monotheism (rightly concluding that 
it was derived neither from Egypt nor from Babylonia), then he 
discusses the Creation stories, Paradise and the Fall, the Ante- 
deluvians, the Deluge, the Sabbath and Yahweh, legislation, and 
Pan-Babylonianism and Clay’s Amurru theory. On the whole Dr. 
‘Wardle’s conclusions are those which well-balanced scholarship 
would accept. He rightly and positively rejects the pan-Babylonian 
theory; the one defect of his book is that he does not as positively 
reject the Amurru theory. True, he has too much scholarly feeling 
to accept all the arguments by which the Amorite origin of the 
Creation story has been maintained (pp. 146-150), but still he 
feels that, though the Amurru-theory has not been demonstrated 
“in some such direction as this the true solution of the problem is 
to be sought” (p. 330). The reviewer has no desire to repeat the 
demonstration of the unhistorical character of the Amurru theory 
already published in the pages of this JourNAL. The Amurru 
theory, in the form in which it has been advocated, has no more 
foundation than the Pan-Babylonian theory. Meantime the de- 
cipherment of the Mitannian and Hittite inscriptions and the 
discoveries of Dr. Chiera at Kirkuk are introducing us to an 
undreamed-of factor in the problem—the Hurri—the people of 
Harran—a fuller knowledge of whom promises to show that they 
had a profound influence in Palestine and Israel. 


314 
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Ozford Edition of Cuneiform Inscriptions. Edited under the 
direction of S. Lanepon, Professor of Assyriology at Oxford: 
Vol. I, The H. Weld-Blundell Collection in the Ashmolean 
Museum: Sumerian and Semitic Religious and Historical 
Texts; pp. iv + 60 + 45 plates. Vol. II, Historical Inscrip- 
tions, containing principally the Chronological Prism, W-B, 
444; pp. iv+ 36+ 7 plates. Oxford: UNIvERsiry PREss, 
1923. 


Oxford University is to be congratulated upon the inception of 
this important series of cuneiform texts under the energetic editor- 
ship of Professor Langdon, and the world of scholarship is likewise 
to be congratulated upon the publication of so much important 
material. Volume I contains twenty-two texts, partly historical 
and partly religious. The historical texts range in time from an 
inscription of the wife of Rim-Sin to an inscription of Hammurabi, 
a brick stamp of Shulmanu-asharidu son of Ashurnasirpal, a barrel 
cylinder of Nabonidus and include a clay cone of Samsuiluna, a 
brick stamp of Ashurbanipal, an inscribed brick of Ashuretililani, 
and one of Nebuchadnezzar. The religious texts include a hymn 
from Eridu, a legend from Erech, a composition dedicated to the 
god Sin, a hymn to Nidaba, hymns to the deified Babylonian rulers, 
Dungi and Enlilbani, as well as an incantation. There is in addi- 
tion an important liturgy of the pre-historic city of Kesh. 

Volume II contains but four texts, but they are important ones. 
The first is a list of Babylonian ante-diluvian and historical kings 
down to the dynasty of Isin. It is inscribed on a four-sided clay 
prism, two columns being written on each side. The text is a 
parallel to the similar list from Nippur published by Poebel, though 
it presents many variations. It fills many gaps left by the frag- 
mentary condition of the Nippur tablet, and contains the names of 
the ante-diluvian kings, which had been broken away from Poebel’s 
text. This text alone is worth the volume. Another text, somewhat 
defaced, contains the Babylonian kings before the flood ; another, a 
fragment of a chronicle of the events in each year of the reign of 
Hammurabi; and the last is a well preserved text of Sin-iddinam. 
Each volume has an introduction and contains transliterations and 
translations of the most important texts. 

The work exhibits Professor Langdon’s wide knowledge, but his 
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proofs were not carefully read. For example, to mention but two 
of the instances noted, in Vol. I, p. 21, 1. 20 the name of Rim-Sin 
is transliterated *Ri-im-*Zu-en, whereas the original, pl. 17, shows 
the regular form ‘*'Ri-im-*En-zu. In the very next line of the same 
text we find dun-gis-tug ¢En-lil-ld, translated “the valiant, who 
obeys Enlil,” whereas instead of ¢#n-lil-lé the cuneiform has ¢#n-zu. 
It is necessary to control the transliterations by the originals. Due 
doubtless to the same careless proof-reading is the fact that the 
plates of Vol. I bear Arabic numerals and those of Vol. I1, Roman 
numerals. 


A Sumerian Reading Book. By C. J. Gavp, M.A., Assistant in 
the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, the 
British Museum. Oxford: at the CLARENDON PREss, 1924. 
Pp. viii +198. Price $3. 


Mr. Gadd merits the gratitude of English-speaking scholars for 
the preparation of this admirable book for beginners in Sumerian. 
He modestly calls it a “ Reading-book,” but it is really a complete 

_beginning book in Sumerian, containing a sign-list, brief outline of 
the grammar, admirably selected extracts for reading, given both in 
the original cuneiform and in transliteration, and a vocabulary. 
The work is well and carefully done and is well arranged. Some 
points in Sumerian grammar are still debatable, and, while Gadd 
has followed the authorities most in vogue now, one may sometimes 
differ from him. Nevertheless the book is one to be heartily 
recommended. 


The Fall of Nineveh, the newly discovered Babylonian Chronicle, 
No. 21,901, in the British Museum, edited with Translation, 
Notes, etc. By C. J. Gapp, M.A., Assistant in the Depart- 
ment of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, British Museum. 
Oxford: UNIvErsity Press, 1923. Pp. x + 42, six plates. 
Price 4 shillings. 

The Fall of Nineveh. By C. J. Gapp. Reprinted from the Pro- 
ceedings of the British Academy, Vol. XI. Oxford: UNriver- 
sity Press, 1923. Pp. 6. Price 35 cts. 
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The chronicle published by Mr. Gadd filled an important gap 
in our knowledge of the fall of the Assyrian empire. Before its 
publication we had been compelled to rely mainly on the con- 
flicting statements of Herodotus and Diodorus, and the date of 
Nineveh’s actual fall was a matter of inference. This Chronicle, 
which is well edited by Mr. Gadd in the first of the two works 
listed, and the significance of which is briefly discussed in the 
second of them, supplies many important details and puts some 
things in quite unexpected perspective. It confirms the Greek 
tradition that the Medes had a hand in the overthrow of Assyria, 
and, being written by a Babylonian, does not, perhaps, give them 
full credit for their part in it. It shows us the steps which led 
up to the destruction of Nineveh in 612 B. c., but reveals the fact 
that four years before that the Assyrian king had fled to Harran, 
which he fortified, and that there he held out for two years after 
that. Since the publication of this chronicle three years ago, 
scholars have shown their deep appreciation of Gadd’s contribution 
to our knowledge by their eager discussion of the new material 
here presented. 


Ninwe und Babylon. Von Prof. Dr. C. Bezotp. Vierte Auflage 
bearbeitet von Prof. Dr. C. Franx. Mit 160 Abbildungen, 
darunter 6 mehrfarbigen Tafeln. Bielefeld und Leipzig: 
Verlag von VELHAGEN & KLASING, 1926. Pp. vi + 180. 


The value of Professor Bezold’s Ninwwe und Babylon, which 
forms one of the series of “ Monographien zur Weltgeschichte ” is 
shown by the fact that it has now reached a fourth edition. This 
edition, prepared by the competent hands of Professor Frank, is 
thoroughly up to date and puts the work in a form to continue 
its useful service. Dr. Frank portrays the recently excavated 
ziggurat at Ur and the copper friezes from Tell-Obeid. The book 
is well printed and the illustrations are well chosen and well 
executed. 
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Babylonian Life and History. By Sir E. A. WAuuis Bunes, M. A., 
Litt. D. New York and Chicago: Ftemine H. REvELL Com- 
PANY, 1925. Pp. xxii + 296. Price $3.75. 


In 1883 Dr. Budge published a book under the above title in the 
series of “ By-Paths of Bible Knowledge ”; many reprints of this 
edition were made as the book had a long and continuous sale. 
In the stress of the war the lead plates on which it had been 
stereotyped were requisitioned by the British government and 
melted up for bullets. When asked to revise the old work to be 
reprinted, Dr. Budge found that so much new material had come 
to light in the more than forty years that had elapsed since the 
first publication, that it was necessary to entirely rewrite the book: 
the volume under consideration is the result. It contains accounts, 
written in Dr. Budge’s well-known readable style, of the country 
and its rivers, a sketch of Babylonian chronology and history, an 
account of the Babylonian stories of the Creation and Flood, a 
sketch of Babylonian religious beliefs, of the Code of Hammurabi, 
of the Babylonian religious and magical literature, of the relation 

. of the king of Babylon to his people, of Babylonian writing and 
learning, and closes with an account of the recent excavations by 
Thompson, Hall, and Woolley at Eridu and Ur, and of Mackay 
at Kish. As always in his books, Dr. Budge mingles with his 
descriptions liberal sprinklings of the script of the country about 
which he is speaking, so that the reader is given something of a 
feeling for the originals to which he is being introduced. The 
work contains thirty-two excellent illustrations. It will, we trust, 
be read by many. 

University of Pennsylvania. GrorGE A. Barton. 





The Phonetics of Arabic. A Phonetic Inquiry and Practical Man- 
ual for the Pronunciation of Classical Arabic and of one Col- 
loquial (the Egyptian). By W. H. T. Garrpner. Oxford 
University Press, 1925. 


Canon Gairdner is well fitted by his scholarship, his musical 
training, and his long residence in Cairo, to perform this task. His 
critical phonetic observation extends over the last fifteen years or 
more, during which he has mastered the method of the modern- 
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language phoneticians and successfully applied it to Arabic. On 
the other hand, residence in Cairo, with only occasional visits to 
England, have deprived him of a full acquaintance with the litera- 
ture of phonetics; and his contacts appear to have been rather with 
the school which does not emphasize laboratory work. It may be 
said at once, however, that this book is the only attempt of the 
kind, and a very successful one, both as a scientific treatise and a 
school text-book. It ought to have a wide circulation among ori- 
entalists and philologists, as well as among practical people with 
interests in Arab lands. 

It is unfortunate that the symbol f is employed for ¢ through- 
out the book (pp. 14, 24). It signifies properly the true palatal 
which “sometimes sounds to the ear like dy, sometimes like gy ” 
(p. 23), and which is heard only in “ Upper Egypt and the Su- 
dan” (p. 12). The correct symbol for @ is given on p. 23, line 7 
from below: d with a long z, representing the first sound in Eng- 
lish jam. It has been suggested before, somewhere, that all the 
values of ~ arose from f; but the extreme rarity of the change { 
to g (personally I know of no instance), and the great frequency 
of the opposite, would argue against such an assumption, even if 
we did not have g in Hebrew and other older Semitic languages. 
The g of Cairene Arabic remains, I think, a primitive feature from 
some corner of Arabia; and certainly it is not (as some think) the 
result of Boheiric Coptic. 

On p. 12 the z-pronunciation of & is said to be heard “ only in 
the colloquials,” but on p. 21 “even in speaking classical.” The 
latter is true. 

If the pressure-articulation (Voz, 1914, pp. 82 ff.; Zeitschrift fiir 
Eingeborenensprachen, Vol. xi, pp. 81 ff.) had been described once 
for all, it would have been easy to explain @ and & ( pressure- 
whisper and pressure-tone), and then all the “ emphatics,” which 
are only ordinary sounds accompanied by, and regularly distorted 
by, the pressure-articulation in its last stage: a raising of the 
tongue which velarizes and alveolarizes the sound, and which gives 
the subjective feeling of “emphasis.” The writer very nearly 
comes to this on p. 20. The central figure opposite p. 17 clearly 
shows the muscular tension attending The lateral 5 (p. 20, 
note 4) of Arab tradition I cannot imagine. If it is not a fiction, 
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it must be some peculiar development of the older pressure-articu- 
lation which Meinhof (loc. cit.) has shown to have existed in old 
Hebrew. The x-ray photographs used by Voz (loc. cit.) show that 
c (and probably e) are made by elevation of the larynx and 
constriction of the pharynx (swallowing motion), and not by “ the 
false vocal chords” (p. 27). This sound is regularly made when 
blowing upon the hands in cold weather, and may be so taught 
(p. 27). 

On p. 12 the velarized 7 is said to occur “ only (normally) in the 
name for ‘God’”; but on p. 19 it is correctly said to occur fre- 
quently “in words where / is influenced by neighboring velarized 
consonants.” I doubt that either 7 is anything but the natural 
lateral, related to one or the other of the f-articulations. The 
unvoicing of 7 (p. 19) and r (p. 22) must not be carried so far as 
in French, nor the unvoicing of 6 so far as in German, Turkish, or 
Armenian. 

True, the ¢ must be pronounced without any “scrape” or 
actual vibration of the uvula (p. 26), but so also its voiceless coun- 
terpart, ¢, for the reason that neither is far enough back for that. 
‘Both are velar, not uvular. 

The h has long been identified with the groan; and, if this is 
right, it is made with the cartilage glottis, not with “a larger 
quantity of air than is necessary for voice only” (p. 29). 

The chapters on the influence of consonants on vowels (Ch. vii) 
and upon each other (Ch. viii) are unique and valuable. 

Absence of traditional rules for accenting classical Arabic, as 
well as the modern practice of Coran reading, point to an ancient 
system in which quantity alone was important, at least in recita- 
tion, and in which accent (pitch and stress) were freely at the dis- 
position of taste and emotion, as is the case to some extent in 
French. 

P. 21, line 4 from below: read are. 

W. H. Worre Lt. 


University Library, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Kitab Khitat al-Shim. By Munammap Kurp-‘Aur. Damascus, 
1925. 3 Vols. Pp. 309, 317, 271. 


This is undoubtedly the most notable piece of work produced by 
the Arabic press of Syria in the course of last year. The author, 
who is the president of the Arab Academy in Damascus and an 
ex-minister of education in the post-war Syrian government, spent 
twenty-five years, as he tells us in the introduction (vol. I: 10), 
collecting his material, and visited Europe three times (I: 6) ran- 
sacking its manuscript collections and libraries. 

In the composition of his work, Mr. Kurd-‘Ali has consciously 
followed the example of al-Makrizi (died 1442 a. p.) in his Khitat, 
and tried to produce a history of that country where perhaps more 
history has been made than in any other country of equal size but 
which has remained until the present time without a written con- 
secutive history—Syria. What he turned out was more a piece- 
meal compilation of historical data from varying, and sometimes 
contradictory, sources; thus making accessible to the Arabic read- 
ing public material which is not always ready at hand. 

Volume I begins with a list of 695 authorities, one hundred of 
which are European, from which the author drew his facts. The 
list is neither alphabetically arranged nor critically chosen. The 
fantastic Wakidi’s Futih al-Sham (which is in reality a pseudo- 
Wakidi) stands not far from the highly judicious Baladhuri’s 
Futih al-Buldin, and the uncritical Sédillot’s Histoire générale 
des Arabes stands side by side with the scholarly contributions of 
Pére Lammens. Michaud’s antiquated works on the Crusades are 
listed before the scientific works of Berchem. For the monu- 
mental works of Wellhausen in German and Caetani in Italian, 
one would search in vain in this long list. 

The first volume takes up the racial origins of the people of 
Syria, the languages they spoke at different periods, the history of 
the country in pre-Islamic times, the Arab conquest, the Umayyad 
period, the Abbasid and the Fatimite rule, and the first Crusade. 
In some cases the authorities are quoted verbatim without reference 
to volume and page (I: 63, 66, 95), and in others the sources are 
paraphrased (I: 65, 74, 75). It is clear from this volume that the 
bias of the author is all on the side of the Arabs. Writing as he 
did in the ancient capital of the Umayyads while seething with 
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revolutionary spirit against French rule, he tries at the end of 
certain chapters (I: 84, 86, 131) to preach nationalistic sermons. 
His enthusiasm for the Arab rule makes him paint the Roman 
period in Syria (I: 101-102) in darker colors than the facts war- 
rant, and makes him plant the Umayyad banner in Pekin (1: 161) ! 

Volume II begins with the Nuri Dynasty in Syria and ends with 
the beginning of the thirteenth century a. H. It covers the cru- 
sading and Mamluk periods together with the first three centuries 
of “he Ottoman rule. It is clear that the author has no Turkish 
sympathies. His knowledge of the Turkish sources serves him well 
in this period. On the controversial question of the transference 
of the caliphate from the last Abbasid claimant to the Ottoman 
Selim, or to his son Suleiman, he is, however, silent. 

.a the third volume which deals with the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries, Mr. Kurd-‘Ali makes his real contribution. Here 
he is not only a chronicler, a compiler, but a historian. His mate- 
rial is well digested and lucidly reproduced. His ability to handle 
Turkish sources, his relations with the governors of Damascus, the 
part he himself played during the war and in the Feisal régime 
- all come to illuminate many important episodes. Here he pre- 
serves many of the oral traditions and local points of view (III: 
139, 149, 167, 177). Although in some places he is not critical 
as when he writes (III: 185), “It is said that President Wilson 
had in mind giving the mandate over Syria to the Argentine Re- 
public and over Palestine to Portugal,” yet on the whole this 
volume is well documented and supplied with the author’s own 
ideas and interpretations which undoubtedly represent the view- 
point of the moderate Muslim intelligentsia of Syria. 

Mr. Kurd-‘Ali promises three more volumes dealing especially 
with the social and civic life of the country, and we hope that they 
will be supplied with complete indices, maps and illustrations 
which the first three volumes lack. The volumes will undoubtedly 
be printed in the same beautiful type and form as the preceding 
three which are modelled after the Journal of the Arab Academy. 


Puiurp K. Hirt. 
Princeton University. 
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Edited with critical notes and introduction by P. Anujan Achan; with a 
preface by Professor M. Winternitz. Jayantamangalam: Paliyam MSS. 
Library, 1925. Pp. xxviii+ 98. Rs. 2/4. 

Blake (F. R.). A Grammar of the Tagalog Language. (American 
Oriental Series, Vol. 1.) New Haven: American Oriental Society, 1925. 
Pp. xxxii + 324. $4.00. 

Blumhardt (J. F.). Catalogue of the Oriya Manuscripts in the Library 
of the India Office. New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 
1924. Pp. vi+24. $2.50. 

Blumhardt (J. F.). Catalogue of the Bengali and Assamese Manuscripts 
in the Library of the India Office. New York: Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, 1924. Pp. vi+ 22. $2.50. 

Bolotoff, A. A. The Amur and its Basin. Harbin: Manchuria Research 
Society, 1925. 

Bukhsh, S. Khuda. The Arab Civilization. Translated from the German 
of Joseph Hell. Cambridge, England: W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., 1926. 

Catalogue of the Arabic and Persian Manuscripts in the Oriental Public 
Library at Bankipore. Volume VIII (Persian MSS.). Biography, Romances, 
Tales and Anecdotes. Prepared by Maulavi Abdul Mugqtadir. Patna: 
Government Printing, 1925. 

Catalogue of the Arabic and Persian Manuscripts in the Oriental Public 
Library at Bankipore. Volume V (Arabic MSS.). Tradition, Part IT. 
Prepared by Maulavi Abdul Hamid. Patna, Government Printing, 1925. 

Chaine, M. La chronologie des temps chrétiens de L’Egypte et de 
VEthiopie. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1925. 

Chakravarti (P. C.). Linguistic Speculations of the Hindus, being the 
first part of a thesis on the philosophy of Sanskrit grammar. (Reprint, 
from the Journal of the Department of Letters?). Calcutta: Calcutta 
University Press, 1925. Pp. 47-135. 
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Chakravarti (P. C.). Linguistic Speculations of the Hindus. Part II: 
Semantics. (Reprint, from the Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. 
XII, pp. 137-185). Calcutta: Calcutta University Press, 1925. 

Chakravarti (P. C.). Theory of Sphota. (Reprint, from the Calcutta 
Review, January, 1926, pp. 1-27. Calcutta: Calcutta University Press, 
1926. 

Chakravarti (P. C.). The Mahabhasya of Patafijali, Adhyaya 1, Pada 1, 
Ahnika 1, translated into English, with historical, philosophical, philolo- 
gical and explanatory notes. (Reprint, from the Indian Historical Quarterly, 
December, 1925.) Calcutta: Calcutta Oriental Press. 

Chakravarti (P. C.). Evolution of Sanskrit Grammar. (Reprint, from 
the Calcutta Review, August, 1925, pp. 216-228.) 

Crooke (W.). Religion and Folklore of Northern India. Prepared for 
the press by R. E. Enthoven. New York: Oxford University Press, Ameri- 
can Branch, 1926. Pp. 471. $7.00. 

Descriptive Sociology; or, Groups of Sociological Facts. Classified and 
arranged by Herbert Spencer. Types of Lowest Races, Negritto Races and 
Malayo-Polynesian Races. Compiled and abstracted upon the plan organ- 
ized by Herbert Spencer, by David Duncan. Edited by Henry R. Tedder. 
London: Williams and Norgate, Ltd., 1925. 

Descriptive Sociology; or, Groups of Sociological Facts. Classified and 
arranged by Herbert Spencer. Ancient Egyptians. Compiled and abstracted 
upon the plan organized by Herbert Spencer. By Professor Sir W. Flinders 
Petrie. Issued by Mr. Spencer’s Trustees. London: Williams and Norgate, 
Ltd., 1925. 

Driver, G. R. and Hodgson, Leonard. Nestorius, The Bazaar of Hera- 
cleides. Newly translated from the Syriac and edited with an Introduction, 
Notes and Appendices. New York: Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, 1925. 

Enzyklopiidie des Judentums. Berlin: Verlag “ Eschkol,” 1926. 

Formichi (C.). Il Pensiero Religioso nell’ India prima del Buddha. 
(Storia delle Religioni, Vol. 5.) Bologna: Nicola Zanichelli, 1925. Pp. 
xii + 287. 

Godard (A.). Ghazni; Flury (S.). Le Décor &pigraphique des Monu- 
ments de Ghazna. (Extrait de la Revue Syria, 1925, pp. 58-90). Paris: 
Librairie Paul Geuthner, 1925. 

Goldberg, Levi Chisda-. Der Osirisname “ Roi.” Leningrad: 1925. 

Goldziher, Ignaz. Vorlesungen tiber den Islam. Heidelberg: Carl 
Winter’s Universititsbuchhandlung, 1925. 

Griswold, H. D. The Religion of the Rigveda. (The Religious Quest of 
India Series.) New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 
1923. Pp. xxiv + 392. 

Guillaume, Alfred. The Traditions of Islam. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, American Branch, 1924. 

Haloun (G.). Seit wann kannten die Chinesen die Tocharer oder Indo- 
germanen iiberhaupt. Erster Teil. Leipzig: Verlag der Asia Minor, 1926. 
viii + 208. 

Hamsaraja. Vedic Kosa. With an elaborate introduction on the History 
of the Braihmana Literature, by Bhagavad Datta. (L. Dwarka Dass 
Memorial Volume.) Lahore: Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College, 1926. Pp. 
96 +4-+ 700. Rs. 12. 

Heffening, Willi. Das islamische Fremdenrecht. Hanover: Orient- 
Buchhandlung Heinz Lafaire, 1925. 
Hesperis. Volume V. Paris: 1925. 
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Hitti, Philip K. Al-Baghdadi’s Characteristics of Muslim Sects. Cairo: 
Al-Hilal Printing Press, 1924. 

Indogermanische Forschungen. XLIII Band: 3/4 Heft. Berlin und 
Leipzig: Verlag von Walter de Gruyter und Co., 1926. 

Indogermanische Forschungen. XLIV Band: 1 Heft. Berlin und 
Leipzig: Verlag von Walter de Gruyter und Co., 1926. 

Jain (C. R.). Jain Conceptions, containing Immortality and Joy, and 
Jain Theory of Karma. Delhi: The Jain Mitra Mandal (Dariba Kalan), 
1926. Pp. 22. Anna l. 

Jaina Gazette. Vol. XXII, Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8 (May, June, July, August, 
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James, Arthur Charles. Taboo Among the Ancient Hebrews. Philadel- 
phia, 1925. 

Jayamafgala, of Safikaricirya. Edited by H. Sarma, with an intro- 
duction by Gopi Nath Kaviraj. (Calcutta Oriental Series, No. 19.) Cal- 
cutta: Dr. Narendra Nath Law, 1926. Pp. 10+ 10+ 69. Rs. 2. 

Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay. Vol. XIII, No. 4. 
Bombay: British India Press, 1926. 

Journal of Indian History. Vol. III, Part 1. New York: Oxford Uni- 
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Kincaid (C. A.) and Parasnis (D. B.). A History of the Maratha 
People. New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1925. 
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Léhr, Max. Des Deuteronomium. Berlin: Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft 
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Longrigg, Stephen Hemsley. Four Centuries of Modern Iraq. New 
York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1925. 
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history and religion. New York: Columbia University Press, 1925. Pp. 
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Manasollisa. Volume I, edited by G. K. Shrigondekar. (Gaekwad’s 
Oriental Series, No. 28.) Baroda: Central Library, 1925. Pp. xviii + 
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the Rise of Islam. New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 
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Martinovitch (N. N.). A Catalogue of Turkish and Persian Manuscripts 
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Library. Princeton (N. J.): Princeton University Press, 1926. Pp. 
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Morehouse Publishing Co., 1925. 
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Thought. (Reprint, from the Allahabad University Studies, Vol. II, pp. 
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Mitteilungen des Seminars fiir Orientalische Sprachen. Edited by Dr. 
Eugen Mittwoch. Volume XXVIII, Parts 1, 2 and 3. Berlin: 1925. 

Moberg, Axel. The Book of the Himyarites. Edited, with Introduction 
and Translation. New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 
1924. 

Nalavilisa Naitaka, of Rimachandra Siri. Edited by G. K. Shrigon- 
dekar and L. B. Gandhi, with an introduction by the latter. (Gaekwad’s 
Oriental Series, No. 29). Baroda: Central Library, 1926. Pp. 40 + 91. 
Rs. 2/4. 

Obbink, H. W. De Magische Beteekenis van den Maam inzonderheid in 
Het Oude Egypte. Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 1925. 

O’Leary, De Lacy. The Difnar (Antiphonarium) of the Coptic Church 
(first four months). London: Luzac & Co., 1926. 

Paret, Rudi. Sirat Saif ibn Dhi Jazan. Hannover: Orient-Buch- 
handlung Heinz Lafaire, 1924. 

Pavanadiitam, of Dhoyi. Edited with critical and historical introduc- 
tion, Sanskrit notes, variants, etc., ete. by C. Chakravarti. (Sanskrit 
Sahitya Parishat Series, No. 13.) Calcutta: Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat, 
1926. Pp. 38+ 36+ 5. As. 12. 

Payne (C. H.). Scenes and Characters from Indian History, as described 
in the works of some Old Masters. New York: Oxford University Press, 
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Stevenson, Wm. B. Grammar of Palestinian Jewish Aramaic. New 
York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1924. 

Tag eddin Es-Subki’s Mu’id en-ni’am wa mubid en-niqam. (Uber die 
moralischen Pflichten der verschiedenen islamischen Bevélkerungsklassen ). 


Konstantinopel: 1925. 


Tallgren, A. J. Los Nombres Arabes de las Estrellas y la Transcripcion 


Alfonsina. Madrid: 1925. 


Thompson, R. Campbell. Assyrian Medical Texts from the Originals in 
the British Museum. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1923. 

Tremayne, Arch. Records from Erech; Time of Cyrus and Cambyses 
(539-521 B.c.) New Haven: Yale University Press, 1925. 


Tschudi, Rudolf. Das Chalifat. 


1926. 


Tiibingen: Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr, 


Wali, Maulavi Abdul. Life and Work of Jawad Sabat, an Arab Traveller, 
Writer and Apologist. Calcutta and Simla: Thacker, Spink & Co., 1925. 

Weiss, Adolph. Mose Ben Maimon Fiihrer der Unschliissigen. Volumes 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETY. 


The Executive Committee, by unanimous vote, has elected the following 
to corporate membership in the Society: 


Prof. S. M. Zamin Ali 

Mr. C. C. Berg 

Dr. Sheldon H. Blank 

Prof. Charles S. Braden 
Mr. Roger S. Greene 

Prof. Clarence H. Hamilton 
Rev. Dr. John Hedley 
Prof. E. K. Higdon 

Prof. Masumi Hino 

Prof. Mohammad Iqbal 
Prof. K. A. Subramania Iyer 
Prof. I. W. Johory 

Prof. Robert J. Kellogg 
Prof, Fida Ali Khan 

Prof. M. Haimidullah Khan 
Dr. Bimala Charan Law 
Mr. Albert J. Leon 

Prof. Benjamin March 

Rev. Dr. Yohan Masih 

Mr. B. C. Mazumdar 


Mr. Umesha Mishra 

Prof. Arjuna Nitha 

Mr. William M. Randall 

Prof. Lemuel Sadoc 

Prof. Kokileswar Sastri 

Prof. Albert J. Saunders 

Hon. Khan Bahadur Chaudhri 
Shahabuddin 

Prof. Sri Ram Sharma 

Prof. B. K. Goswami Shastri 

Prof. S. Mohamad Sibtain 

Rev. Dr. G. W. Thatcher 

Rev. M. T. Titus 

Mr. J. A. V. Turck 

Prof. A. C. Vidhyabhiisan 

Rev. Dr. A. L. Wiley 

Rev. Ross Wilson 

Prof. A. S. Woodburne 

Mr. E. C. Worman 


The President has appointed the following to serve as a Committee of 
Cooperation with the Editor of the Dictionary of American Biography: 
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Professors A. V. Williams Jackson, H. Preserved Smith, Frederick W. 
Williams, and the Corresponding Secretary, who has kindly consented to 
act as secretary of the Committee. The Committee solicits information 
and suggestions on American Orientalists whose names should be included 
in the Dictionary. 


The Society regrets to announce the death of one of its Directors, Pro- 
fessor PAuL Haupt, of the Johns Hopkins University, which occurred on 
December 15, 1926. The President and Professor FRANK R. BLAKE repre- 
sented the Society at the funeral on December 17. A full appreciation of 
the scientific work of the deceased will appear in the next number of the 
JOURNAL. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


The American Council of Learned Societies has been enabled, through 
an annual subvention of $5,000 to offer in 1926, 1927 and 1928 a limited 
number of small grants to individual scholars to assist them in carrying 
on definite projects of research in the humanistic and social sciences 
(philosophy, philology and literature, linguistics, art and archaeology, 
history, economics, political science, sociology, and related fields). 

Only modest sums can be awarded to applicants whose requests are 
approved, and the maximum amount of any single grant cannot exceed 
$300. 

The grants are restricted to scholars who are citizens of the United 
States or who are permanently domiciled or employed therein. 

Applications should be addressed to Professor Guy Stanton Ford, Chair- 
man, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. and should reach him 
not later than January 31. 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR GERMAN UNIVERSITIES 


The American German Student Exchange, Inc., announces that a limited 
number of fellowships for study in Germany will be awarded to American 
students for the year 1927-28. 

For application blanks, and full information, address: Carl J. Friedrich, 
American German Student Exchange, Inc., Institute of International Edu- 
cation, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Application blanks, properly filled out and accompanied by all required 
credentials, must be in the hands of the Exchange by February 15, 1927. 


YALE UNIVERSITY GRADUATE SCHOOL 


Sterling Fellowships for Research in the Humanistic Studies and the 


Natural Sciences. 

Applications for these Fellowships should be addressed to the Dean of 
the Graduate School of Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut, on 
blanks which may be obtained from him. Applications must be submitted 


by March 1. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


American Driental Society 


AT THE MEETING IN PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1926 


The annual sessions of the Society, forming its one hundred and 
thirty-eighth meeting, were held in Philadelphia at the University 
of Pennsylvania and the Dropsie College, on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday of Easter Week, April 7, 8, 9, 1926. 


The following members were present at one or more sessions: 


Abbott 

Adler 

Archer 
Barret 
Barton 

Bates, Mrs. 
Bender 
Benjamin 
Benze 

Berry 
Bobrinskoy 
Brav 

Briggs, G. W. 
Brown, W. N. 
Bull 

Butin 
Chapman 
Chiera 

Clark 
DeLong 
Dembitz 
Donohugh, Mrs, 
Duncan 
Edgerton, F. 
Elzas 

Ember 

Enslin 


Epler 

Foerster 
Gehman 

Gellot 

Grant 

Grieve, Miss 
Haupt 

Hitti 

Hock 

Husik 

Hyde, W. W. 
Jastrow, Mrs. 
Johnson, Miss 
Jung, L. 

Kent 

Keogh 
Kraeling, C. H. 
Kraeling, E. G. H. 
Lea 

Lhevinne 
McClellan 
Margolis, M. L. 
Martin 
Martinovitch 
Matthews, I. G. 
Meek 

Mercer 


Miner 
Montgomery 
Morgenstern 
Newbold 
Newell 

Ogden, C. J. 
Ogden, Miss 
Olmstead 
Parulekhar 
Reich 

Rowley 
Rudolph, Miss 
Russell 
Sanders, F. K. 
Saunders, Mrs. 
Schmidt 
Schoff 
Schwartz 
Scott, Mrs. 
Scott, R. J. 
Skoss 

Speiser 
Taylor, W. R. 
Torrey 
Weitzel 
Zeitlin 
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THE FIRST SESSION 


At 11.07 a. m. on Wednesday, at the University of Pennsylvania, 
the first session of the Society was called to order by President W. 
EK. Clark. The reading of the minutes of the meeting in New 
Haven in 1925 was dispensed with as they were already in print 
(JouRNAL 45. 339-364) ; there were no corrections and they were 
approved. 

Professor Montgomery, as Chairman of the Committee on 
Arrangements, presented its report in the form of a printed pro- 
gramme. ‘The succeeding sessions were appointed for Wednesday 
afternoon at 2.30 p. m., Thursday morning at 9.30 a. m., Thursday 
afternoon at 2.30 p. m., Friday morning at 9.30 a. m. and Friday 
afternoon at 2 p. m. It was announced that the University of 
Pennsylvania invited the members to luncheon at Houston Hall 
on Wednesday at one o’clock; that the Dropsie College invited 
them to luncheon at the college on Thursday at the same hour; 
and that the annual subscription dinner would be at the Ritten- 
house Hotel on Thursday evening at half-past seven. 


REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 


The Corresponding Secretary, Dr. Charles J. Ogden, presented 
the following report: 


The work of the Corresponding Secretary during the year now closing 
has been mainly of a routine nature, concerning which no special report 
is necessary. It is to be regretted that our relations with the learned socie- 
ties abroad have been altogether inactive lately, and it might be considered 
whether a Committee on Cooperation with Foreign Societies, such as we 
had some years ago, could not be reconstituted with advantage. This 
Society has been invited to send representatives to the Archaeological Con- 
gress in Palestine and Syria, which is about to assemble in Beirut, and 
word has been received from our members now in Palestine, Director 
Albright, Dean Badé, Professors Dougherty and Fisher, and President 
Kyle, that they will attend the Congress or some portion of it as our 
delegates. 

The contact of this Society with the other humanistic societies in this 
country has been closer, owing to the intermediation of the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies, for which Dr. Waldo G. Leland, until recently 
its Executive Secretary, has been largely responsible. Your Corresponding 
Secretary attended the second annual conference of the Secretaries of the 
constituent societies held in connection with the meeting of the Council. 
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The principal topics discussed were the endowment campaigns now being 
undertaken by several of the societies and the cooperation of the indi- 
vidual societies in the two chief projects sponsored by the Council, namely 
the Survey of Humanistic Research in America and the Dictionary of 
American Biography. A fuller report on the activities of the Council will 
be made by our delegates later in this meeting. 

A large portion of your Secretary’s correspondence has to do with the 
arrangements for the annual meeting, and he would take this occasion to 
mention the difficulty of framing an evenly balanced program. The experi- 
ence of the last seven years has shown that, despite the formal resolution 
passed by the Society in 1919, few members will remain for three full 
days, and hence it becomes necessary to overload the schedule of the first 
two and in practice to abandon the sixth session. Neither of the proposed 
alternatives, however, the limitation of the number of papers or the division 
of the meeting into sections, has commended itself to the judgment of the 
Society. 

The corporate membership is now 543, a loss of 20 during the year. 
There were 45 members added by election, but 52 resigned or were dropped 
from the list, and 13 were removed from our number by death, as well as 
one honorary member. The names of those deceased are as follows: 


Sir RaAMKRISHNA GOPAL BHANDARKAR, late professor of Oriental lan- 
guages in the Deccan College, Poona, had been an honorary member of the 
Society since 1887. Long recognized as the foremost native Sanskrit scholar 
of India, on both philological and historical lines, he will be especially 
remembered in the West by his work on “ Vaishnavism, Saivism, and Minor 
Religious Systems,” in the Grundriss der indo-arischen Philologie (1913), 
a theme in which his profound religious insight as well as his learning 
found expression. Died August 24, 1925, aged 88. 


Rev. ALBERT T. Cuiay, Ph. D., professor of Assyriology and Babylonian 
literature at Yale University, has already been fittingly commemorated 
in the pages of our JOURNAL, so that it would be superfluous even to men- 
tion here his many contributions to scholarship. He was intimately con- 
nected with the work of this Society as Librarian for thirteen years (1911- 
1924), during eight of which (1915-1923) he was Treasurer as well. He 
held the office of President during the year 1924-1925 and was a member 
of the Board of Directors at the time of his death. In every capacity he 
gave to the Society not only his devoted labor but also the stimulus of his 
energy and enthusiasm, the loss of which is indeed irremediable. Elected 
in 1907. Died September 14, 1925, aged 58. 


CHarLes F, Kent, Ph. D., since 1901 professor of Biblical literature at 
Yale University, was the author of numerous works on the Bible, especi- 
ally in its historical aspect. He was a leading figure in higher religious 
education, being the director of the National Council Schools of Religion 
and the editor of the Historical Series for Bible Students. Elected in 1890. 
Died May 2, 1925, aged 57. 
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Epwarp S. Morse, Director of the Peabody Museum at Salem, Mass., 
since 1880, though primarily a scientist, was also a collector and student 
of Japanese ceramics, and held the position of keeper of Japanese pottery 
at the Boston Art Museum. He had spent three years in Japan (1877- 
1880) as professor of zoology at the Imperial University of Tokyo, and 
had written several books on life in Japan and China. Elected in 1894. 
Died December 20, 1925, aged 87. 


Rev. Jacop E. WERREN, of Abington, Mass., had been pastor successively 
of the New Church there and in Cambridge, as well as professor of sacred 
languages in the New Church Theological Seminary at Cambridge until 
his retirement in 1922. Elected in 1894. Died November 9, 1925, aged 82. 


Rev. ABRAHAM YOHANNAN, Ph. D., born in Persia of a priestly family 
of the Assyrian Church, was for many years connected with St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Parish, New York, and from 1894 until his death was lecturer 
in Oriental languages at Columbia University. A linguist of wide attain- 
ments and a scholar of deep learning, he assisted in the revision of the 
Bible in Syriac, and had compiled a Modern Syriac Dictionary, of which 
only the first instalment was published (1900). He was a regular at- 
tendant at our meetings and at the time of his death was President of the 
New York Oriental Club. Elected in 1894. Died November 9, 1925, 
aged 72. 


Mr. CHARLES DANA BuRRAGE, of Boston, lawyer and capitalist, was con- 
nected with Oriental studies through his interest in Omar Khayyam. He 
‘was a founder and sometime president of the Omar Khayyam Club of 
America, and had brought out many publications concerning the Persian 
poet through the Rosemary Press, which he established. Elected in 1909. 
Died January 5, 1926, aged 68. 


Rev. KAUFMANN Kouter, Ph.D., minister of Temple Beth-El, New 
York, from 1879 to 1903, and from that date to 1922 president of the 
Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, was one of the leading scholars of 
Reformed Judaism in America and the author of many works on Jewish 
theology. He was an editor of the Jewish Encyclopedia, a member of the 
committee that prepared a new translation of the Bible, and one of the 
committee on the editing of the “Jewish Classics” series. Elected in 
1917. Died January 28, 1926, aged 82. 


Rev. Ropert T. Rippite had been for seven years a member of the 
faculty of St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook, Pa., and was at the time of 
his death professor of fundamental moral theology. Elected in 1920. Died 
January 4, 1926, aged 38. 


Mrs. JoHN Kine VAN RENSSELAER, of New York City, was the author 
of works on genealogy and the social life of old New York, as well as on 
the history of playing cards. Through her interest in the latter subject 
she became a member of this Society in 1920. Died May 11, 1925. 
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Rev. THomas FRANCIS CARTER, Ph.D., for twelve years a missionary of 
the Presbyterian Church at Nan-su-chow in An-hwei province, China, on 
his return to America in 1923 became assistant professor of Chinese at 
Columbia University. Before his untimely death he had just completed 
his doctoral thesis on “ The Invention of Printing in China and its Spread 
Westward.” Elected in 1923. Died August 6, 1925, aged 43. 


The Secretary has also to record the deaths of Miss Eruet Beers, of 
Chicago (elected in 1915), Miss Erne. E. Wuirney of Boston (elected in 
1921), and Mr. Hatsey A. Rivne of Palo Alto, Calif. (elected in 1923). 


Upon motion the report of the Corresponding Secretary was 
accepted. 


The following resolutions were adopted: 


Whereas, in the death of Albert Tobias Clay the American Oriental 
Society has been deprived of one who for many years was an active mem- 
ber and a faithful officer; and 


Whereas, he was one who was recognized as exemplifying in high degree 
those qualities which are the pillars of the Society; the spirit of inde- 
pendent research; an earnest and unselfish desire to cooperate with his 
fellows in advancing the interests of the organization; and a warm and 
simple friendliness which was potent in our common life; be it therefore 


Resolved: that the Society place on record its profound sense of the 
loss which it has sustained in his untimely death, and its wish to cherish 
his memory and continue his interrupted work; and be it further 


Resolved: that these Resolutions be entered in the minutes of the 
Society, and that a copy be sent to the family of the deceased. 


The Corresponding Secretary read a letter from the Palestine 
Oriental Society transmitting resolutions passed following the 
death of Professor Clay. The Corresponding Secretary was re- 
quested to make suitable acknowledgment. 

Tribute was paid to deceased members: to Abraham Yohannan 
and Thomas Francis Carter by Dr. Ogden. 

It was voted to send greetings to Professor Lanman, a member 
of the Society for fifty years, and to Professor Theodor Néldeke, 
the oldest honorary member, who had recently celebrated his nine- 
tieth birthday. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


The Treasurer, Professor J. C. Archer, presented his report and 
that of the Auditing Committee: 
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The following funds are held by the Society: 


Charles W. Bradley Fund................ $3,000.00 
Alexander I. Cotheal Fund............... 1,500.00 
William Dwight Whitney Fund........... 1,000.00 
Life Membership Fund.................. 3,350.00 
PU. WIN 6 5s 0a edd uedccdeenexeees 78.50 


The interest from these funds is used for publication purposes. 

The foregoing funds are represented in the assets of the Society held 
by Yale University for the Treasurer of the Society. These assets were 
on Jan. 1, 1926, as follows: 


ee ee ee Te ee meee ae ee a $2,136.59 
Conn. Mortgage Co. mort................. 6,000.00 
Stock (Chicago, Rock Is. & Pacific Ry.)—20 shares. 
Bonds: U. S. Liberty Loan............... 1,000.00 
VED. Bile Gbecccvccvcceseeees 1,000.00 
Minneapolis Gen’l Electric Co.... 1,000.00 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 


We hereby certify that we have examined the account of the Treasurer 
of the Society, and have found it correct, and that the foregoing statement 
is in conformity therewith. We have compared the entries with the 
vouchers and the account book held for the Society by the Treasurer of 
Yale University, and have found all correct. 

CHARLES C. TORREY, 
F. W. WILLIAMS, 
Auditors. 


Upon motion the reports of the Treasurer and the Auditing 
Committee were accepted. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 


The Librarian, Professor Andrew Keogh, presented his report 
and upon motion it was accepted: 


LIST OF ACCESSIONS FOR THE YEAR 1925-26 


R. Accademia dei Lincei, Roma. Classe di scienze morale, storiche e filolo- 
giche. Rendiconti, serie 6, v. 1, fase. 1-4. 1925. 

American Oriental Society. Journal. 1849-1925. 58v. 

Asiatic society of Japan. Transactions. 2 ser., v. I. [1924] 

Benoytosh Bhattacharyya. The Indian Buddhist iconography. 1924. 

Bhandarkar oriental research institute, Poona. List of manuscripts col- 

lected for the government manuscript library. 1925. 
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Bhojadeva. Samarangananasutradhara. v. 1. 1924. (Gaekwad’s Ori- 
ental series, no. XXV.) 

Casanowicz, I. M. The dragon god (Dai-ja) in Idzumo, Japan. 1925. 

Castagné, J. Les Basmatchis. 1925. 

Ceylon. Archaeological survey. Memoirs. v. 1. 1924. 

Chandra Chakraberty. An interpretation of ancient Hindu medicine. 
1923. 

Coomaraswamy, A. K. Bibliographies of Indian art. 1925. 

Daji, J. K. Parsi education. [192-?.] 

Dr. A. S. Bettelheim memorial foundation. Veréffentlichungen, 2. [1925.] 

Dorpat. Universitet. Acta et commentationes. B. Humaniora. V. 
1924. 

Edgerton, F. The Bhagavad Gita. 1925. 

Harvard university. Associated Harvard clubs. Reports of officers and 
committees for presentation at the twenty-seventh annual meeting. 
1925. 

Hebrew university of Jerusalem. Institute of Jewish studies. Opening 
exercises and prospectus. 5685. 

Hultzsch, E., ed. Inscriptions of Asoka. 1925. (Corpus inscriptionum 
indicarum, v. 1.) 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakim. History of the conquest of Egypt, North Africa and 
Spain, known as the Futih Misr. 1922. 

India. Gazetteers. Burma, B. volumes. Census tables. Chin Hills, 
Karenni States, Northern Shan States. Pakokku Hill. [1925]. 4v. 

Indian historical quarterly. v. 1, no. 1. March, 1925. [1925.] 

Java—Institut. Programma voor het congres. 1924. 

Jerusalem. University. Dept. of Jewish studies. Bulletin, no. 2. [1925.] 

Kashmir. Archaeological survey. Memoirs, no. 1-2. 1924. 

Kroeber, A. L. Handbook of the Indians of California. 1925. (Smithso- 
nian institution. Bureau of American Ethnology. Bulletin 78.) 

Kuka, M. N. Wit, humour, and fancy of Persia. 1923. 

Lambert, R. Lexique hiéroglyphique. 1925. 

Laufer, B. Ivory in China. 1925. (Field museum of natural history, 
Chicago. Anthropology leaflet, 21.) 

Linschoten vereeniging. 17 jaarverslag, 1924. Lijst der uitgaven. Naam- 
lijst der leden op 1 januari 1925, 

London institution. School of Oriental studies. Report of the governing 
body and statement of accounts for the year ending 3lst July, 1925. 

Madras. Government oriental manuscripts library. Descriptive catalogue 
of the Telugu manuscripts by S. Kuppuswami Sastri. 1921. 

Madras. Government oriental manuscripts library. Triennial catalogue 
of manuscripts collected during the triennium 1916-17 to 1918-19, by 
S. Kuppuswami Sastri. v. 3, pt. 2. Tamil. 1924. 

Mann, A. Marine diatoms of the Philippine Islands. 1925. 

Mark, J. Die Possessivsuffixe in den uralischen Sprachen. 1. Hilfte. 
1925. (Suomalais-ugrilaisen seuram Toimituksia, 54.) 
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Mirzadeh Ishqi. Rastakhiz. Tr. from Persian by Irach J. S. Taraporewala. 
1924. 

North Manchuria and the Chinese eastern railway. 1924. 

Oudheidkundige dienst in Nederlandsch-Indié. Publicaties. deel. I. 1925. 

Paris. Musée Guimet. Exposition de récentes découvertes et de récents 
travaux archéologiques en Afghanistan et en Chine. 1925. 

Pavolini, P. E., tr. Aforyzmy indyjskie. 1925. 

Philippine Islands. Department of public instruction. Bureau of educa- 
tion. 25th annual report of the director of education. 1924. 1925. 

Pithawalla, M. Daily dips into the Avesta. 1924. 

Punjab. Board of economic inquiry. Rural section. Publication, 4-5. 
1925. 

Questionnaire for economic inquiries. 1924, 

Rea, G. B. The greatest civilizing force in Eastern Asia. 1924, 

Rocznik orjentalistyczny, wydaje Polskie towarzystwo orjentalistyczne. 
t. II. (1919-24). 1925. 

Saunders, K., ed. Lotuses of the Mahayina. [1924.] 

Schlesische Gesellschaft fiir vaterliindische Cultur. 92-96. Jahres-Bericht. 
1915-19. 

Schlesische Jahrbiicher fiir Geistes- und Naturwissenschaften. Jahrgang 
I-IT(1-4), 1922-24. 

Scott, J. G. Burma. 1924. 

Societas orientalis fennica. Studia orientalia. I. MHelsingforsiae, 1925. 

Srinagar. Sri Pratap Singh museum. Handbook of the archaeological 
and numismatic sections by Ram Chandra Kak. 1923. 

Stejneger, L. Chinese amphibians and reptiles in the U. S. national muse- 





um, 1925. 

Sushil Kumar De. Studies in the history of Sanskrit poetics. v. II. 
1925. 

Swaminatha Aiyar, R. The Aryan affinities of Dravidian pronouns. 
[1924?.] 


Vahid, A. A condensed dictionary, English-Turkish. 1924. 

Waddell, L. A. Indo-Sumerian seals deciphered. 1925. 

Whitebread, Charles. The Indian medical exhibit of the division of medi- 
cine in the U. S. National museum. 1925. 

Woo, J. Le probléme constitutionnel chinois. 1925. (Biblioth®que de 
l'Institut de droit comparé de Lyon. S&tudes et documents, t. 11.) 

Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde des nach- 
biblischen Judentums. Neue Folge. 2. Bd., 1925, Hft. 1/2. 1925. 


The Librarian also stated that the catalogue of the Society’s 
Library, which had been prepared by Professors Clay and Torrey 
and others with the assistance of members of the staff of the Yale 
University Library, was now ready for publication and that its 
publication had been much desired by the late Professor Clay; 


+ 
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that an index of names, titles and subjects in the catalogue was also 
nearly ready, the work having been done in the Yale Library; 
that Professors Torrey, Hopkins and Asakawa had helped with 
linguistic difficulties; that the catalogue had been completed and 
the index made at the expense of the Yale Library which had 
also undertaken to read the proof of the work. He reminded the 
members present that the Society’s Library had been housed at 
Yale for seventy years and was now to remain there indefinitely. 
He added that the space it was to be assigned in the new Stirling 
Memorial Library at Yale was three times as large as formerly, 
the new library building being the largest at any university in the 
world, and that the oriental books of the Yale Library were to be 
placed in space adjoining that occupied by the Library of the 
Society. 


REPORT OF THE EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL 


Professor Franklin Edgerton, the senior Editor of the JoURNAL, 
presented the report of the Editors, and upon motion it was ac- 
cepted: 


Since the last annual report of the Editors, Volume 45 of the Journal 
has been completed by the issuance of Numbers 2-4, and Number 1 of Vol- 
ume 46 has been issued, in March 1926. The same excellent printers 
continue to serve us faithfully and well. 

Copy is now on hand in sufficient quantity to fill more than Number 2 
of Volume 46. If the resources of the Society permitted, we could enlarge 
the JoURNAL beyond its present limits of approximately 400 pages per 
year, and we could then print the contributions which come to us with less 
of the delay which is so annoying to authors. 

FRANKLIN EDGERTON, 
Max L. MARGOLIS, 
Editors. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Corresponding Secretary presented the report of the Execu- 
tive Committee, as printed in the JouRNAL (45. 337 and 46. 96); 
upon motion the actions of the Committee were ratified. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS 


The following persons, recommended by the Directors, were duly 
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elected corporate members of the Society (the list includes six who 


were elected at a later session) : 


Rev. Dr. Robert C. Armstrong 
Mr. Frederick A. Baepler 
Rev. Dr. John J. Banninga 
Prof. Miner Searle Bates 
Rey. Dr. Charles D. Benjamin 
Rabbi Barnett R. Brickner 
Dean Oswald E, Brown 
Rabbi Adolph Coblenz 

Prof. K. de Codrington 

Rev. Bernard Cuneo 

Prof. John Pitt Deane 

Mr. Arthur A. Dembitz 
President Bayard Dodge 
Mrs. Agnes C. L. Donohugh 
Mr. Joseph Durst 

Rev. Dr. William C. Emhardt 
Mr. Stuart A, Epler 

Mr. Sidney I. Esterson 

Dr. Shammai Feldman 
Rabbi Wm. H. Fineshriber 
Rev. Dr. Fred Foerster 

Prof. Henry T. Fowler 
Rabbi Leon Fram 

Dr. Ralph Goldsmith 

Miss Jane F. Goodloe 

Mr. Jacob Grape 

Prof. Frank H. Hallock 
Prof. Raymond S. Haupert 
Rev. Willis E. Hogg 


Prof. Abraham Z. Idelsohn 

Rev. Frederick W. Johnson 

Mr. Louis L. Kaplan 

Mr. Charles F. Kelley 

Mr, John P. Kellogg 

Rev. Robert O. Kevin, Jr. 

Prof. Frank G. Lankard 

Mr. John F. Lewis 

Rev. Walter McCree 

Prof. Alexander Marx 

Rev. Silvano Matulich 

Mr. Toyozo W. Nakarai 

Prof. Abraham A, Neuman 

Mr. N. B. Parulekhar 

Mr. Hemendra K. Rakhit 

Rev. J. Merle Rife 

Prof. M. Rostovtzeff 

Prof. George Rowley 

Rev. Keith C. Seele 

Rev, Arthur R. Siebens 

Dr. Solomon L. Skoss 

Rev. Charles L. Taylor, Jr. 

Prof. Elbert D. Thomas 

Mr. Baruch Weitzel 

Mr. Percival W. Whittlesey 

Prof. Leo Wiener 

Rabbi Louis Wolsey 

Dr. W. Wovschin 

Prof. Solomon Zeitlin 
(Total: 58] 


Professor Alfred Hillebrandt of Breslau, Germany, was unani- 
mously elected to honorary membership. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Professor G. S.Duncan, for the Committee on the Nomination 
of Officers for 1926, reported nominations for the several offices as 


follows: 


President: Professor James A. MontcomeEry, of Philadelphia. 


Vice-Presidents: President JULIAN MORGENSTERN, of Cincinnati; 
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Professor MAuRIcE BLOOMFIELD, of Baltimore; and Pro- 
fessor FRANKLIN EpcGERTON, of Philadelphia. 
Corresponding Secretary: Dr. CHartes J. OapEen, of New York 
City. 
Recording Secretary: Dr. LupLow S. Butt, of New York City. 
Treasurer: Professor Jonn C. ArcHuer, of New Haven. 
Librarian: Professor ANDREW KrEocuH, of New Haven. 
Editors of the Journal: Professor Max L. Marcotis, of Philadel- 
phia, and Dr. W. Norman Brown, of Baltimore. 
Directors, term expiring 1929: Professor CHartEes C. Torrey, of 
New Haven; the Rev. Dr. Justin E. Assort, of Summit, 
N. J.; and Professor Gzorcre M. Bourne, of Columbus. 
Director to replace the late Professor Clay, term expiring 1928: 
Professor RaymMonp P. DovuGHeErty, of Baltimore. 


The officers thus nominated were duly elected. 

At this point an address of welcome was delivered by Vice- 
Provost McClellan of the University of Pennsylvania. 

President Walter E. Clark then delivered an address on Some 
Misunderstandings about India. 

The session adjourned at 12.55 p. m. 


THE SECOND SESSION 


The second session was called to order at 2.40 o’clock on Wednes- 
day afternoon at the University of Pennsylvania; the reading of 
papers was immediately begun. 


Professor NATHANIEL Reicu, of the Dropsie College: The Egyptian 
Divorce of Amenothes in the collection of the University Museum. Re- 
marks by Professors Haupt and Ember. 


Professor J. A. MONTGOMERY, of the University of Pennsylvania: Exhibi- 
tion of the first photographic copy of the uncial Codex Venetus of the 
Greek Old Testament. 

This Codex is one of the few uncial codices of the Greek Old Testa- 
ment, including the books from Job to IV Maccabees. The first part 
of the codex is now recognized in the Codex Basiliano-Vaticanus at 
Rome. The Venetus has never before been photographed, and so has 
not hitherto been used, as it deserves to be, in the scientific textual 
apparatus of the Greek Bible. The text is sub-Origenian and is pro- 
vided with Origen’s critical marks. The copy belongs to the Yarnall 
Library in the Philadelphia Divinity School. 
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Dr. E. A. Speiser, of the University of Pennsylvania: The place of the 
Hurri in the history of Mesopotamia. Remarks by Professors Barton and 
Haupt. 


It has long been suspected that the Assyrians owed much of their 
culture to a non-Semitic source. Recent discoveries have thrown con- 
siderable light upon the role of the Hurri in the civilization of the 
Near East. This people, or rather group of peoples, emerges now 
clearly out of the ethnic tangle of ancient Mesopotamia. The avail- 
able data on the history of the Hurri are also briefly surveyed. 


Professor Epwarp CuieRA, of the University of Pennsylvania: The 
history of a Hurri family. Remarks by Professors Barton, Haupt and 
Clark. 

) Recent excavations in the district of Kerkuk, Mesopotamia, have 
brought to light records which enable us to follow in detail the history 
of an ancient family for a period of four generations. No other group 
of cuneiform documents affords so many intimate glimpses into the 
social conditions of the Ancient Near East. Of great interest is also 
the fact that the tablets belonged to a non-Semitic people with a 
distinct civilization of its own. 


Professor W. ROMAINE NEWBOLD, of the University of Pennsylvania: 
e Two Aramaic inscriptions from San Sebastiano, Rome. Remarks by Pro- 
fessor Montgomery. 


Professor EL1nvu Grant, of Haverford College: (a) Ancient Occupation 
of Modern Sites: Ramallah and neighborhood. (b) An instance of the 
modern sacrifice of hair in Palestine. 


The writer lived at Ramallah, Palestine, for three years and last 
Spring was there for ten weeks. The paper deals with excursions in 


yf the neighborhood and deepened impressions of the evidences of early 

occupation of several of these modern sites. The rock-cut tombs were 
- probably made for the well-to-do and give some hint of the popula- 
i. tion in the day of their use. They date perhaps from the Persian to 


the Roman period. Pottery, too, which is plentiful, is an indicator. 
But the main stress of the paper is on the building stone from the 
New Testament Age. It is of the drafted-edge, bossed-centre type of 
he block commonly called Herodian. The huge size of certain of the 
blocks at Ramallah, et-Tayibeh, Mukhmas, &c. would indicate that 
they are nearly in their original home although now used in modern 


a . . 

" buildings. 

at At et-Tayibeh, sometimes called ancient Ephraim, is a Latin ceme- 
as tery just south of the ruined ancient Church. Here there are two 
al built-up, masonry tombs to the memory of the sons of a widow of the 
-_ village. The boys died under peculiarly distressful circumstances in 


the period of the Great War. The disconsolate mother, who wore her 
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hair in two long strands, cut them off in the abandon of her grief 
and nailed one to either tomb. 


Professor Puimire K. Hirti, of Princeton University: The local back- 
ground of the Druze revolt in Syria. 


Dr. W. NorMAn Brown, of the Johns Hopkins University: Change of 
Sex as a Hindu story motif. Remarks by President Morgenstern, Dr. 
Chapman and Mr. Dembitz. 


Rabbi Dr. Leo June, of New York City: Rabbinic Sources of Beowulf. 
Remarks by Dr. Chapman. 


Rev. Dr. E. G. H. KRaetine, of Union Theological Seminary: Recent 
research on the problem of the Servant Poems in Deutero-Isaiah. Re- 
marks by Professor Meek and Mr. Dembitz. 

The destruction of the ‘ collective’ interpretation by Fischer. Sel- 
lin’s theory of Moses as the Servant. Mowinckel’s theory of the 
author himself as the Servant. The question of Babylonian influence. 
A new solution: Deutero-Isaiah is the Servant, but the Servant 
Poems were written by one of his followers. 


Dr. Henry S. GEHMAN, of Philadelphia: The Coptic text of the Book 
of Daniel. 


This paper expresses in brief form the results of a comparison of 
the Coptic text (Sahidic and Bohairic) with the Greek text of Swete 
and variants as published in Homes-Parsons. 


THE THIRD SESSION 


The third session was called to order at 9.55 o’clock on Thursday 
morning at the Dropsie College; the reading of papers was imme- 
tiately begun. 


Mr. BarucH WEITZEL, of Philadelphia: Some interesting points in the 
history of Ancient Nubia. Remarks by Professor Ember. 


Dr. WILLIAM J. CHAPMAN, of the Hartford Theological Seminary: Con- 
jectures respecting the Era of Tartessus. Remarks by Professors Haupt 
and Barret and Dr. Ogden. 


Data available: (a) Strabo’s statement (III, 1, 6) concerning the 
code and traditions of the Turdetani, extending over a period of 6000 
years; (b) the presence of an Asianic element in this part of southern 
Spain, apparently akin to the Etruscans, whose cosmic chronology has 
Babylonian affinities.\¢ Whe statement of Herodotus (I, 163) that King 
Arganthonius (ob. c. 540 B.C.) lived 120 years and reigned 80 over the 
Tartessians, which not improbably means that the Tartessian monarch 
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died at or near the end of a cycle of 120 years. O2 sssible connection 
of the Spanish aera Caesarwm, 38 B. C., and also of the Mundane Era 
of Alphonso of Castile (fl. 1250), c. 6984 B. C., with the foregoing 
data. Since we do not know the terminus ad quem, and cannot infer 
it from either of the known intervals, our nearest approximation for 
the required epoch will run: B. C. 658 (or 538) + 6000 + 120x years. 


Mr. Arruur A. Demsrrz, of Gratz College: The Egyptian Double Con- 
tracts of the type ‘scriptura interior and exterior.’ Remarks by Pro- 
fessor Ember. 





Professor N. Martinovircu, of Columbia University: The Widgery and 
Baroody Collections in the Princeton University Library. Remarks by 
Professors Haupt and Montgomery. 

In 1925 Mr. Robert Garrett, of Baltimore, purchased two collections 
of Arabic, Persian, and Turkish manuscripts consisting of about 500 
volumes and deposited them in the Library of Princeton University. 
These collections belonged formerly to Mr. Widgery, of Cambridge, 
England, and to Mr. Baroody, of Beirut, Syria. This paper gives a 
brief outline of both collections. 


Professor LERoy C. BARReEt, of Trinity College: The Kashmirian Atharva 
Veda, Book Fourteen. 


Professor THEOPHILE J. MEEK, of the University of Toronto: A new 
use of the adverbial accusative in Hebrew. Remarks by President Mor- 
genstern, Professors Montgomery and Kent, Dr. Ogden and Mr. Dembitz. 

Strikingly characteristic of the Deuteronomic style is the frequent 
omission of the connecting waw with clauses. Investigation shows 
that in many instances these are subordinate clauses, and that they 
are used adverbially to the main clause. They may be best trans- 
lated into English by the participial clause when the subject is the 
same as the main clause, and by the nominative absolute clause when 
the subject is different. In Hebrew they correspond exactly to the 
infinitive absolute clause. A good example is found in Joshua 11, 
where the infin. absol. of verse 11 appears as a finite verb in verse 12. 


Professor Paut Haupt, of the Johns Hopkins University: (a) The 
shepherds in Zech. xi; (b) S for # in Semitic stems containing a labial; 
(c) Restoration of line 127 of the Flood-tablet; (d) Assyr. lifu, ‘ mystery.’ 
Remarks by Professor Kent. 

(a) The two shepherds, whom the Maccabean author of Zech. xi is 
directed to personate, are Onias and Alcimus (MF 122, n. 16). The 
three shepherds who were removed (Zech. 11, 8) are the founder of 
the Hasmonean dynasty, Simon, and two of his sons (1 Mac. 16, 16). 
Zech. 11, 8 is a misplaced gloss to ué-dld ‘al-d3ar duqgéra in Zech. 
12, 10 (AJP 45, 53+) which explains the definite article. Zech. xi 
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and xii may have been written in two parallel columns (CoE 508¢). 
Read Zech. 11, 8*: yaj-iakhidd at-sel6st hd-ro%im bé-kéra (2 K 6, 23) 
ahhat. 


(b) Semitic stems containing a labial often exhibit s for & We 
find the same phenomenon in Egyptian. Cf. Ass. sébi, seventh; sdmnu, 
eighth; bussuru, to bring good news; kabdsu, to tread; sdmu 
(= éahamu; cf. Syr. séhamé, dusky, olive-colored, and Lat. niger for 
dark green) > séndu, malachite = Heb. sdhom; Ass. nismatu = Heb. 
nésadma, which may mean desire, just as the synonym of néjdméd (WF 
220%): naps has this meaning; also Syr. sdyqd, breath, means desire. 
Heb. sébibim, surroundings, neighborhood = Ass. sibbu, belt; Aram. 
istémér = Heb. histammér. Cf. also Ass. naspantu < sapdnu and 
Arab. hésama = hésama. 


(c) NE 139, 127 should be read: ésabbd saptésunu isaqqd puxréti, 
their lips were compressed, all (lit. the assemblages, groups of the 
gods) were wretched. For sabbé (from the stem of sibbu, belt) a 
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assimilation; see BA 1, 133, 1. 11; JBL 36, 864; 37, 219m; AJSL 32, 
66m; ZDMG 64, 604, 1. 14) of puwru = Heb. hérp which had originally 
the meaning of Heb. dsip (cf. Pur. n. 146; AkF 464; JHUC 341, 47, 
Feb. 7). 


(d) We must read NE 59, 6 not ana lit Ut-napistim, to the strength 
of U. (which has been supposed to be the prototype of the Homeric 
lepdy wévos "AXxivdo10; see AJP 46, 209) but ana lit, to the mystery or 
mysterious place, i. e. Elysium (JHUC 286, 46) beyond the mouth of 
the rivers, i. e. the Mediterranean and the Atlantic. NE and Odyssey 
are based on yarns of Tartessian sailors (Language 1, 17+). For 
litu cf. GB*", 381°, 1. 4. In 2 § 18, 5 we must read: lét (GK** 
§ 113, bb) i lan-né‘r, guard (¢elcacée, servate, istémiri) the boy. 
Arab. létta = sétara. For Ass. lifu, hostage, cf. Arab. anéfa, to sur- 
render, and manit (JHUC 320, 51, Ap. 3). 


Professor WALTER E. CLARK, of the University of Chicago: Alberuni’s 
quotations from the Bhagavadgité. Remarks by Professors Edgerton and 
Barret. 


Professor CHaRLes C. Torrey, of Yale University: A Specimen of Old 
Aramaic Verse. Remarks by Professors Haupt and Newbold. 


Professor Max L. Marcotis, of the Dropsie College: In Psalm 49: 6 
read ‘én instead of ‘audn. 
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At this point an address of welcome was delivered by President 
Cyrus Adler of the Dropsie College. 
The session adjourned at 12.42 p. m. 


THE FOURTH SESSION 


The fourth session was called to order at 2.42 o’clock on Thurs- 
day afternoon at the Dropsie College; the reading of papers was 
immediately begun. 


Professor A. T. OLMSTEAD, of the University of Illinois: The Oriental 
Museum of the University of Illinois. 


Although small, this museum possesses some valuable collections. 
The most important includes nearly a hundred seal cylinders and 
seals, mostly Babylonian, but with examples from Asia Minor and 
the Urumia region. Every date from the earliest to the post-Christian 
is represented. Seventeen hundred tablets, largely from Drehem, 
Jokha, and Senkereh, date from Dungi to Darius I. Other objects 


nn re <a 


; include a small alabaster Gudea, inscriptions of Gudea, Ibi Sin, Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Two curious Hittite objects are of unknown use. Egyp- 
4 tian pottery, weights, palettes, statuettes, a stucco painting from 
’ Amarna, come through the Egypt Exploration Society. The best 
y Egyptian pieces are a beautiful head in diorite and a large bronze 
’ representing a Ptolemaic queen as a goddess. 
" Rev. Dr. Justin E. Apsort, of Summit, N. J.: The Vyankatesha Stotra, 
or Prayer of Devadisa. Remarks by Professors Clark and Edgerton. 
r The Yale University Library contains four Marathi manuscripts. 
f Among them is the Vyankatesha stotra by Devadisa. The manuscript 
y has the appearance of being about 200 years old. This prayer is in 
r the ovi meter and consists of 100 verses. Devadisa was a Maratha 
8 Saint somewhere in the 17th century. The Vyankatesha stotra is a 
,, popular poem and is said to be frequently committed to memory. The 
-. following are a few samples of its verses. “O My Lord, Thou who 
hast the form of light, give me the inspiration to compose this book, 
so that the hearer may enjoy it.” “Does a mother refuse comfort to 
3 a son though guilty of a thousand faults? So be merciful to me, O 
d Govinda, Thou my Mother and my Father.” “I am a sinner in truth, 
but Thou art the Saviour of the sinner.” “Give me this blessing, 
that I may be kind to others.” 
d 
Professor Grorce A. Barton, of the University of Pennsylvania: Light 
on the origin and early history of Nin-IB (Nin-urta, Nin-urash). Remarks 
6 by President Morgenstern and Professor Kent. 


The name cannot be traced earlier than the time of the last dynasty 
of Ur. Late syllabaries identify this deity with many others, a num- 
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ber of which appear to be agricultural, as e.g. ¢ka-lwm-ma, “the 
date deity.” Evidence is presented in the paper to show that in the 
time of the Ur dynasty this deity was an agricultural goddess, the 
consort of Nuzku (Nusku), the fire god, and that probably originally 
Nuzku was a sun-god and Nin-IB an earth-goddess. 











Rev. George W. Brices, of Drew Theological Seminary: The Date of 
Gorakhnath. Remarks by Professor Edgerton and Dr. Abbott. 










President JULIAN MorGENSTERN, of the Hebrew Union College: The 
Passover-Mazzoth Festival in the Biblical period. Remarks by Dr. Ogden. 
Scholars have generally recognized that the Biblical Passover Fes- 

tival developed out of a combination of two Festivals, originally inde- 
pendent of each other, the Passover Festival rooted in the primitive 
pastoral life, beliefs and practices of the early nomadic Israelites, 
and the Mazzoth Festival indigenous to the agricultural life and reli- 
gious belief and practice of the pre-Israelite Canaanite inhabitants of 
Palestine. The original Passover Festival was celebrated in connec- 
tion with the appearance of the new moon, The original Mazzoth 
Festival was celebrated at the time of the spring equinox. Ulti- 
mately, these two unrelated Festivals were combined. When did this 
combination take place? And under what conditions and for what 
purposes? What was the subsequent history of the Festival after 
this combination during the Biblical period? 
























Professor FRANKLIN EDGERTON, of the University of Pennsylvania: 
The Hour of Death, its importance for man’s future state, in Indic and 
Western religions. Remarks by Dr. Abbott and Professor Barret. 

A preliminary report of a study on the importance, in determining 
man’s fate in a future life, of (1) the time of death, (2) the place, 
and (3) the state of mind of the dying man (often conceived as estab- 
lished by repetition of a divine name or sacred formula). Strikingly 

similar views on all three subjects are found in Hindu and western 
(Christian or Jewish) beliefs; traces of like ideas seem also to occur 
in Zoroastrianism and in Chinese religions. The author of this paper 
is trying to trace the history of these ideas and to understand their 
psychological basis. 
















At this point the following resolution was offered and unani- 
mously adopted: 






The American Oriental Society desires to express to Professor 
Franklin Edgerton its appreciation of his labors as Editor of its 
Journal, to which task he has for more than seven years devoted so 
much energy and so great an amount of scholarly ability and acumen, 
thus contributing to the advance of oriental scholarship in the United 


States. 
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Professor Grorce R. Berry, of Colgate University: Messianic Predic- 
tions in the Old Testament. Remarks by President Morgenstern, Pro- 
fessor Meek and Mr. Dembitz. 

Dating of Messianic predictions. Messianic predictions relatively 
unimportant. Not found in the majority of the prophets. Some 
opposition to the idea. When found, ordinarily overshadowed by the 
theocratic feature. Most Messianic predictions dynastic. Special con- 
sideration of Is. 9: 1-6. Textual question in this passage. Ideal 
element in Is. 11: 1-5. Summary of conclusions. 


Miss L. C. G. Grirzve, of Staten Island, N. Y.: Stamping-seals of the 
Vaishnavites. 


Rev. CagL H. KRaeine, of the Lutheran Theological Seminary, Phila- 
delphia: The (des of Solomon and the Proto-gnostic hymns of the Mani- 
chean and Mandean Liturgies. Remarks by Professor Schmidt. 

The paper is to continue the line of inquiry indicated by Rendel 
Harris in his most recent edition of the Odes of Solomon, but to call 
attention to parallels in thought and language between the Odes and 
two collections of Hymns, Manichean and Mandean, not previously 
considered. These parallels merit consideration because the Mandean 
sect, with which Mani too was connected, seems to have originated in 
northern Palestine, i.e. in the general sphere whence the Odes come. 
The Mandeans harbor traditions connecting them with the first cen- 
tury A. D., and both Mandeans and Manicheans are more closely in 
contact with the ancient Orient than the other Gnostic sects. This 
seems to argue not only for Harris’ first century dating of the Odes, 
but points to the existence of a Proto-Gnostic sphere of thought, the 
acceptance and re-creation of which would be of importance in ex- 
plaining a number of the religious phenomena of the Orient in early 
Christian times. 


Mr. N. B. PaRguLexHar, of Columbia University: The Atheistic School 
of Indian Philosophy. 

In the history of thought atheism is as old as theism or any other 
form of theology. In India atheism is mentioned from very early 
times, in Upanishads, Mahabharata, and in treatises on philosophy. 
In later times atheism was recognized as a system of philosophy. As 
theology in India is only a minor issue, the odium of atheism did not 
fall so much on those who denied god as on those who denied infer- 
ence. The Charwakas maintained unqualified sensationalism in epis- 
temology and ethics. This was the backbone of their atheism or 
Nastika-mata. It is remarkable that the minority of atheists in India 
were treated with tolerance. 


The session adjourned at 5.05 p. m. 
On Wednesday evening the members of the Society were most 
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hospitably entertained by Mr. John Frederick Lewis, President 
of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, and Mrs. Lewis at 
their residence, where Mr. Lewis showed them his collection of 
Oriental miniatures. 


THE FIFTH SESSION 


The fifth session was called to order at 9.30 o’clock on Friday 
morning at the University of Pennsylvania. 

It was reported that the Directors had decided to meet Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday of Easter Week, April 19, 20 and 21, 
1927, in Cincinnati, at the invitation of the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege, the sessions to be a joint meeting with the Middle West 
Branch of the Society. 


AMENDMENT TO By-Laws 
On motion the following resolution was unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, that the following be substituted for the present By-Law VI, 
to take effect on Jan. 1, 1927. 


. Each corporate member shall pay into the treasury of the Society an 
annual assessment of five dollars; but shall be exempted from obligation 
to make this payment (a) in case he or she shall have made at any one 
time a donation of one hundred dollars during the first decade of mem- 
bership, or (b) of seventy-five dollars during the second decade, or (c) 
of fifty dollars during the third decade, or (d) of twenty-five dollars dur- 
ing the fourth decade, or (e) when he or she shall have completed forty 
years of membership, or (f) on application, if he or she, having been a 
member for twenty years and having attained the age of seventy, shall 
have retired from the active exercise of the teaching profession or of the 
ministry. 


REPORT ON THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


Professor Montgomery made the following report for the dele- 
gates of the Society to the last annual meeting of the Council and 
on motion it was accepted. 


The Annual Meeting of the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties was held in the Columbia University Club, New York, January 
23, 1926, with an all-day session. This Society was represented by 
its two delegates Professors Gottheil and Montgomery. Also Dr. 
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Ogden attended, by invitation, as Secretary of one of the Constitu- 
ent Organizations, he having also attended a meeting of the Secre- 
taries of all these Organizations called by the Council for the 
day before. 

The subjects discussed in this meeting indicate the current in- 
terests of the Council. Reports were received from Standing Com- 
mittees on the following subjects: 


Corpus Vasorum, Dictionary of Mediaeval Latin, Dictionary of Late 
British Mediaeval Latin, Mediaeval Latin Studies, Distribution of Amer- 
ican Learned Publications (i.e. among the impoverished institutions and 
scholars of Europe), Catalogue of Foreign MSS. in American Libraries. 

Report was made on the Dictionary of American Biography (to be pub- 
lished under Mr. Ochs’s subvention), on the Survey of Research (see be- 
low), and, as ‘projects already presented,’ the Edition of Guido delle 
Colonne and the Corpus of Monuments of Classical Antiquity. 

‘New Proposals’ to the Council were: 

Index to Vols. 1-40 of Modern Language Notes, Research in Teaching in 
English, Research in the history of the Calendar and in the history of 
early Greek Philosophy and Science, Organization of Research in social 
and intellectual relations between Europe and America. 


A Handbook of American Learned and Scientific Societies and 
Institutions was considered. 

Relations with the Union Académique Internationale (between 
which and American scholarship this Council is the link) were 
discussed. Proposals from abroad were considered for an Ency- 
clopaedia of International Law and for Study of Indonesian Cus- 
tomary Law. Relations with the American Committee on Intel- 
lectual Cooperation were considered, and notice was taken of the 
coming International Congress of Philosophers at Cambridge, 
Mass. 

It was announced that Professor F. A. Ogg (Wisconsin), Secre- 
tary of the Political Science Association, has consented to accept 
the Directorship of the Survey of Research to be made next year 
by the Council under the subvention from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. 

A fund of $5000 per annum for three years in aid of Research 
has been given by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, the 
Committee in charge of its distribution consisting of Professors 
Ford (Minnesota), Gay (Harvard), Greenlaw (Johns Hopkins), 
Laing (Chicago), Woodbridge (Columbia). 
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Since this meeting a circular letter has been sent by Director 
Ogg to all members of the Constituent Organizations containing a 
Questionnaire inquiring into their special lines of research, past, 
present and future. 

Under date of March 31, the Committee on Aid of Research has 
announced the subventions that have been awarded for research, 
the sum in no case exceeding $300. Of the 21 subventions granted 
7? are in English History and Literature, 6 in American History 
and Politics, 5 in Mediaeval Studies, 2 in French Literature, 1 in 
German History. 

It will thus be observed that, to all appearances, not one Ori- 
ental interest has been broached to the Council or considered by it. 

The Corresponding Secretary stated that he had received from 
Professor Allen Johnson, editor of the Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy, the suggestion that those interested should send to the 
offices of the Dictionary, 602 Hill Building, Washington, D. C., the 
names of orientalists no longer living. 

On motion it was voted: that the Corresponding Secretary was 
instructed to apply to the American Council of Learned Societies 
for a subvention of $250. to procure the reprinting of Professor 

- Haupt’s edition of the Babylonian text of the Gilgamesh Epic, 
this work being now out of print and the publishers declining to 
reprint without a subvention of the above amount. 

Professor Montgomery reported on the American School at 
Jerusalem. 

Professor Barton reported on the American School at Baghdad. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported for the Committee on the 
Library of Semitic Inscriptions that the Library would be a memo- 
rial to Professor Clay as well as to Dr. Nies and that the first 
works to appear would be Professor Barton’s Sumerian and Akka- 
dian Royal Inscriptions and Professor Mercer’s El-Amarna Letters. 

The Corresponding Secretary summarized the reports made to 
the Directors by their committees on Occasional Publications and 
Increase of Membership. 

The President appointed as a Committee on the Nomination of 
Officers for the year 1927: Professors Fullerton, Sturtevant and 
Grant. 

As Auditors he appointed Professors Grice and Latourette. 

As a Committee on Arrangements for the meeting in Cincin- 
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nati in 1927, he appointed: President Morgenstern, Professor Lau- 
terbach, Drs. Philipson and Finesinger, Rabbi Cohon and Mr. 
Alfred M. Cohen. 


The following resolution was adopted: 


The American Oriental Society desires to express its grateful appre- 
ciation of the hospitality so cordially extended to it by the University of 
Pennsylvania; to record its gratitude to President Adler and the Board 
of Governors of the Dropsie College, where some of its sessions were held; 
to acknowledge its indebtedness to Professor Montgomery, Mrs. Jastrow, 
Mr. Schoff and President Adler, who constituted the Local Committee on 
Arrangements, for the admirable manner in which the meeting was ar- 
ranged and the needs of the Society were met; to render warm thanks to 
Mr. John Frederick Lewis, President of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts, and Mrs. Lewis for the delightful reception given to the 
Society and the opportunity afforded to examine the oriental art treasures 
in their house; and to recognize the many courtesies received from insti- 
tutions and citizens of Philadelphia at the meeting held in that city in the 
year of the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition. 


The reading of papers was then begun. 


Professor AARON EmBer, of the Johns Hopkins University: (a) The 
change of & to s before a labial in Egyptian; (b) Egypto-Semitic names 
for parts of the body. Remarks by President Morgenstern, Professors 
Kent, Haupt and Hitti and Dr. Bull. 

(a) Eg. spt, lip < “spt = Arab. safat, Heb. sdfad, Ass. daptu; Eg. 
sm, plants, grass, herbs < *sm = Ass. gammu, plant, medicament, 
Arab. amma, inhale, smell (Heb. sam and Arab. samm, poison, are 
loanwords from Aramaic); Eg. sn, inhale, smell<*sm (partial 
assimilation of the m to the preceding dental, cf. Somali sun, poison < 
Arab. samm, and Hausa suna, name < Arab. ism and Heb. &ém)= 
Arab. gamma; Eg. spr, arrive, reach < *ipr = Arab. éfara; Eg. smhi, 
left side << *imhj = Heb. sémél (the 1 is here a secondary addition), 
Arab. §a’m, Syria, orig. north, left; Eg. zyr, drink < *zbr < *sbr 
< *sbr < *irb = Arab. sériba. 

(b) In spite of the early separation of Egyptian from the other 
Semitic languages it has, nevertheless, preserved many of the old 
Semitic names for the parts of the body. Some of these are preserved 
in Egyptian in the phonetic values of hieroglyphic signs, e. g. ‘in, 
eye = Arab. ‘ain, Heb. ‘aiin; d and id, hand = Heb. and Arab. iad; 
idm, ear = Heb. ’6zén, Arab. ’udn, Aram. ’udné. Some are preserved 
only in a secondary meaning, e. g. rs, South, Upper Egypt = Heb. réi, 
Arab. ra’s, Ass. réiu. A great many are found in Egyptian in their 
original significations, e. g. gb‘, finger = Heb. ’egba‘, Arab. ’acba‘ ; 
ns, tongue (Copt. las)= Heb. ladén, Arab. listn; Eg. bng, hip-bone 
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(Copt. alog)= Ass. hingd, Heb. hidlagdiim, Arab. hagr; sbg, leg = 
$6q, Arab. s@q; etc. 


Professor MAURICE BLOOMFIELD, of the Johns Hopkins University: On 
Vedic dhénd, ‘ prayer,’ ‘song.’ Read by Professor Edgerton in the ab- 
sence of the author. 

On the evidence of the passage senendrasya (patni), dhend brhas- 
pateh (patni), for which see Concordance, dhend is the embodiment of 
Brhaspati’s sacerdotium, to match send, the symbol of Indra’s im- 
perium. The word, here, can mean nothing but ‘ prayer.’ The vexed 
dual dhéne, which seems to overturn every proposed interpretation, is 
elliptic (dvandva ekacesa), meaning ‘ prayer and libation.’” The pas- 
sages in which these two are associated are too numerous to count: 
dhené figures very frequently in such combinations; see especially 
RV. 1. 141. 1, dhénéh . . . sasrttah, ‘ prayer with oblations,’ in rela- 
tion to RV. 9. 34. 6, girah ... sasritah. The last word is a com- 
pound with the associative prefix sa. 


Professor NATHANIEL Reicu, of the Dropsie College: The Egyptian 
agreements for the sale of landed property. 


Professor THEOPHILE J. MEEK, of the University of Toronto: The bear- 
ing of Deuteronomy 32 on the form of Hebrew prophecy. Remarks by 
President Morgenstern and Professor Barton. 

Many scholars maintain that the scheme of weal following woe is 
not found in pre-exilic prophecy, and hence would delete all the 
hopeful or promising passages as spurious. But in Deut. 32 we have 
very definitely the scheme of weal following woe, and the poem is 
clearly a unit and unquestionably pre-exilic. 


Professor J. A. Montcomery, of the University of Pennsylvania: The 
meaning of the much-tortured verb régas in Daniel 6, vv. 7. 12. 16 (Eng- 
lish Bible, vv. 6. 11. 15). Remarks by President Morgenstern and Pro- 
fessor Kent. 

This verb, translated dubiously by the Eng. VSS with ‘ assembled’ 
or ‘came tumultuously,’ has been a crux since early days. The Gr. 
VSS conveniently omitted one of the cases, the Syriac, Vulgate and 
Saadia (in his Arabic translation) translated the verb differently in 
the three instances. Comparing the use of the verb in Ps. 2: 1; 55: 
15, etc., and the use of it in Pesh. to Acts 5: 2 (AV ‘ being privy to 
it’), it appears to mean ‘to have common consciousness,’ and 80 
implies common action as in a conspiracy. 


Professor GrorceE A. Barton, of the University of Pennsylvania: (a) 
On binding-twine and bitumen in Ancient Babylonia; (b) On the vocal- 
ization of the ideogram SES-ABki-MA; (c) Identification of the sign No. 
572 of Barton’s Babylonian Writing. Remarks by Professor Chiera. 








ve 
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(a) In AJSL, Vols. XXVII, XXVIII, XXIX, the writer published 
translations of three Babylonian ledger accounts of reeds and wood, 
in which large quantities of reeds were enumerated as used for bind- 
ing. The paper translates two other tablets, published more recently, 
which throw additional light on the use of reeds for binding-twine and 
for styli, and on the commercial uses of bitumen, and other articles of 
commerce. 

(b) Although during the period of the last dynasty of Ur the above 
ideogram for the city of Ur is regularly written SES-ABki with or 
without MA, the syllabary gives the ideogram as SES-UNUk! (CT, 
XI, 49, 30). This writing is also found in texts as old as the Larsa 
dynasty (cf. Poebel, UMBS, V, no. 2, col. 1 & 2; no. 34, col. iii, & xix). 
The writing SES-ABki was therefore obtained by omitting the three 
double wedges from the midst of UNU. The pronunciation doubtless 
was not changed. The MA is clearly a phonetic complement. UNU, 
then, became UN, and afterward UM. SES has also the value URU 
(S*, V, 12). Doubtless, therefore, the ideogram was read URU-UMk!- 
MA. Thus the ideogram was a phonetic spelling of the name of the 
city of Ur. These facts give us a new phonetic value of AB, viz: UM. 

(c) The sign was tentatively taken as the representation of a gate 
and identified with no. 154. It is now seen to be a representation of 
an image and identified with no. 315, ALAN. 


Professor Puitip K. Hirrt, of Princeton University: The Damascus Ms. 
of al-Baghdadi’s al-Fark bayn al-Firak. Remarks by Professor Mont- 
gomery and Dr. Ogden. 

This unique manuscript kept in the Dahiriyyah Library, Damascus, 
and recently published by the reader of this paper, is an abridged 
copy of al-Baghdadi’s al-Fark bayn al-Firak. It is in the hand- 
writing of ‘Abd-ar-Razzik ar-Ras‘ani (whose biography is sketched 
by as-Suyiti in Tabakdt al-Mufassirin) and bears the date 647/1249. 
The author, al-Baghdadi, died 429/1037 and his work antedates the 
well-known works of ibn-Hazm (d. 456/1063) and Shahrastani (d. 
548/1153. The manuscript is more accurate and better preserved than 
the more lengthy Berlin Ms. published in Cairo, 1910. It is the oldest 
and most authoritative source document we have on Muslim sects. 


The following papers were read by title: 


Professor PauL PELLiot, of the Collége de France and Columbia Uni- 
versity: The discoveries of Colonel Kozlov in Upper Mongolia. 


Professor WILLIAM ROSENAU, of the Johns Hopkins University: Judah 
ibn Tibbon as translator. 

Judah ibn Tibbon (1120-1190) should be known beyond the circle 

of students of Rabbinical literature. Apart from his acquainting and 

keeping medieval and later Jews informed along the line’ of religio- 
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philosophical thought, by means of his translations from the original 
Arabic into Hebrew, Ibn Tibbon may be said to have created, through 
Arabic linguistic influence, a new lexicography and syntax for the 
Biblical language. This is proved when strange Hebrew forms are 
explained in the light of Arabic terms and idiomatic expressions. 


Professor JULIAN OBERMANN, of the Jewish Institute of Religion: Form 
and contents of Ezekiel xiv. 

The formal structure of this chapter is dealt with in terms of the 
metrical and strophical analysis of Ezekielian verse. On the basis 
of such analysis, this paper will re-examine the following problems: 
(a) the religious-historical connection between the teachings of the 
two literary unities contained in Ez. xiv., viz. 1-11 and 12-23; (b) 
the formal disproportion and substantial inadequacy of vv. 12-23; (c) 
the alleged contradiction between the postulates of Ez. xivb and Ez. 
xviii. 


Rev. Dr. JosHua Biocu, of the New York Public Library: The scope 
and contents of the Jewish Division of the New York Public Library. 


Professor E. WasHsuRN Hopxrins, of Yale University: Mysticism in 
Early Buddhism. 


Dr. Davin I. Macut, of the Johns Hopkins University School of Medi- 
cine: An experimental biophysical appreciation of (a) Deuteronomy 
xxxiii. 14 and (b) Psalms exxi. 6. 

Experimental work on different forms of light has shown the im- 
portance of certain radiations in the domain of plant physiology on 
the one hand, and in animal toxicology on the other hand. This work 
has an obvious bearing on the phenomena alluded to in the above 
passages. 


Dr. IskaEL Erros, of the Baltimore Hebrew College: Some Glosses on 
the Hebrew Bible. 


Rev. ConraD W. Jorpan, of the Johns Hopkins University: (a) The 
Hero of Ephraim; (b) The name Israel. 

(a) Zech. 10, 7 should not be translated And they of Ephraim shall 
be like a mighty mam, but, according to Haupt: they will be like the 
hero of Ephraim, i. e. Jacob (Gen. 32, 29; Hos. 12: 4. 5; ef. JBL 37, 
226). The story of Jacob’s wrestling with a god is Ephraimitic (see 
Skinner’s Genesis 404+). The original meaning of Jacob may be de- 
scendant ; cf. Arab. ‘dgibah, ‘agib, mi‘gab. 

(b) The original meaning of the name Israel may be not God rules, 
but God flashes, i. e. sends forth flashes of lightning; cf. Arab. sarija 
=lama‘a (JBL 36, 141; 37, 222). The original meaning of Iahyé 
may be Feller =- He who fells with his thunderbolts. Both Israel and 
Jacob were originally Israelitish deities. 
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Mr. Lewis Catvin Moon, of the Johns Hopkins University: (a) A 
Chinese parallel to Arab. nagd‘ah and bajég, ‘whiteness’ = leprosy; (b) 
A German parallel to Is. 63, 1-6. 

(a) Haupt has shown (JAOS 43, 163, c) that Heb. gard‘t, leprosy, 
which was also used for frambesia, corresponds to Arab. nagé‘ah, 
whiteness; cf. Ex. 4, 6; Num. 12, 10; 2 K. 5, 27 and the line whiter 
than white is the leper in the Chinese poem quoted in A Quatrain of 
Ling Tai Fu’s (Donn Byrne, Changeling and other Stories, 1923, p. 
355). Also Arab. baidg, whiteness, is used for leprosy. The Ethiopic 
equivalent of Heb. gard‘t is gerné‘t, eruption, exanthema. 

(b) A parallel to the Maccabean poem in Is. 63, 1-6, translated by 
Haupt in JHUC 163, 49, is Ernst Moritz Arndt’s song on the Battle 
of Leipsic (1813): Wo kommst du her in dem roten Kleid | Und 
firbst das Gras auf dem griinen Plan? | Ich komme her aus dem Man 
nerstreit, | Ich komme her von der Ehrenbahn. 


Mr. FREDERICK A, BAEPLER, of the Johns Hopkins University: (a) Assyr. 
bilu, ‘cattle,’ and bélu, ‘weapon’; (b) The etymology of Assyr. ekému. 
(a) Assyr. balu, cattle, cannot be combined with Heb. jébal (KAT? 
540; GB** 109" 1. 1) or with the stem bald‘ to swallow (KAT? 499) 
or with Heb. bé‘tr (GB** 109; cf. Hommel, Séugetiere 143). Accord- 
ing to Haupt, it is derived from the stem of bélu, lord (Arab. ba'l, 
husband, owner; Eth. ddl, rich, possessor). The primary connotation 
of bilu (= bu‘lu) is possession; cf. Heb. miqné, Arab. mal; Gr. xrijvos, 
Lat. pecus and pecunia, Eng. fee = Ger. Vieh (AJSL 3, 110). Assyr. 
bélu, weapon, is not derived from the stem of bélu, lord (HW 164*; 
AL® 158", 1. 4) but is, according to Haupt, = bahlu < bahélu, a trans- 
position of Arab. léhaba<lh> léhata, léhaja, lihima (> Heb. 
milhamé, battle) = qitila, also sdllaha and siléh (not = Heb. salh). 
(b) Assyr. ekému cannot be combined with Heb. nagém (KAT? 
336) or with modern Arab. hékam; it corresponds to Arab. md‘aqa = 
jérafa; cf. our swallow up and Jacob, Altarabisches Beduinenleben 6, 
n. 4. Mé‘aga is a transposition of ‘émuga. For ekkimu, violent (HW 
57*) cf. Arab. ydqgama and dygama. 


Mr. Sipney I. Esterson, of the Johns Hopkins University: (a) Restora- 
tion of Zech. 9, 16.17. (b) The alleged Hebrew verb bahdl. 

(a) According to Haupt, Zech. 9, 16. 17 should be restored as fol- 
lows: Bai-ié6m hah-hi mitnésisim bahhtrim u-bétilét ké’abné nezq, 
at that time youths and maidens will rally around the banner (of. 
Ps. 60, 6 in FV 280, n. 16) like stones of a diadem. This is a gloss 
on v. 13. The genuine portions of vv. 16. 17 should be read: Ué- 
hési‘dm Iahyé éléhéhém | ké-cén irém ‘al-admaté || maf-fabéh u-mai- 
iopiadh | dagdn yé-tirés téndbéb. We cannot translate: Denn das Korn 
macht Jiinglinge | Und der Most Jungfrawen sprossen (AT*). 


(b) We must read Zech. 11, 8, according to Haupt: bahélé for 
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bahéld. We have mébuhhdlt for mébéhdlt in Prov. 20, 21 (cf. 13, 11) 
Heb. bahél, to be uneasy, disquieted, is a privative (cf. NBSS 101) of 
Syr. béhil, to be quiet. Modern Arab. bdhil, to be stupid (cf. inbéhal, 
dbladu, buhlil and Heb. nabdl, nébalé) = balih, prop. quiet, secure, 
over-confident < bl> bdlbala, incite, excite; béliqa = tahdijara; 
bdélaga and bdlhaga (< sablaha)=dsra‘a. The emendations ga‘dléd 
or ba‘alé for bahélé are gratuitous. Ba‘déltt in Jer. 3, 14; 31, 32 
< ba‘l, lord, husband (JBL 34, 46, 1. 8; contrast SATA?: Jer. 31, 32). 
There is no connection with Arab. bd‘ala ‘aldihi=dbdé or bagala 
(= hdjjana). 


Professor WILLIAM RosENAU, of the Johns Hopkins University: The 
meaning of Talmudic hayaiah. 


For the Biblical ribh and the MiSnic mahalogeth (rendered in Scrip- 
tures either ‘ division,’ cf. Jos. 11: 23, or ‘ possession,’ cf. Ezk. 48: 29) 
we find in the Talmud hayaiah (from the stem haiah—Arabic haya), 
usually translated ‘dispute.’ The plural hayaioth occurs in the 
phrase hayaioth d*Rabh uS*muel (Berah 20. a), ‘disputes between 
Rabh and Samuel,’ and in the phrase hayaioth d@Abaie y*Rabha 
(Succa 28. a), ‘disputes between Abaje and Raba.’ Levy, Jastrow, 
Ben Jehudah in their dictionaries, Bacher in his Haxegetical Termin- 
ology, and Strack in his Introduction to the Talmud translate 
hayaioth as ‘discussions.’ Considering that the verb haya means 
both ‘to be’ and ‘to fall’ and that the construction haya... b 
signifies ‘to fall against,’ as against an obstacle or difficulty, hayaiah 
means ‘ difficulty,’ and hayaioth should be rendered ‘ difficulties’ in 
both the above passages. 


Professor JULIAN OBERMANN, of the Jewish Institute of Religion: 
Verbs with n-preformative in West Semitic. 


Professor AARON EMBER, of the Johns Hopkins University: Some Se- 
mitic, Egyptian and Hamitic Etymologies. 


Heb. siq and Arab. sdga, desire, yearn, love, is connected with Arab. 
saqa, bind, fasten—Eg. Fnhu, a designation for the agricultural popu- 
lation of the lowlands of Syria and Palestine = Arab. faléh, fellah 
< Aram. pélah, plough, cultivate the ground.—Eg. dbh, entreat, im- 
plore = Heb. zdbah and Arab. ddbaha, slaughter, sacrifice—Eg. sqb, 
kind of tree = Heb. siqmé, sycamore.—Eg. 63b3t, cave and sb3, door, 
connected with Heb. 66 and Arab. 6@’a, enter; cf. Eth. ba’at, cave.— 
Bedauye ge, hundred =Eg. 8t, hundred.—Eg. pzh, be dismayed = 
Arab. fdéza‘a.—Hausa rene, nurse, educate = Eg. rnn, raise ,educate.— 
Eg. krét, kind of bread = Arab. gartéat, coarsely ground wheat = 
Heb. geres; cf. Hausa gurasa, bread.—Heb. pddd@ and Arab. fadé, 
redeem, liberate, connected with Eg. fdy, tear out, pull out; cf. Hausa 
fida, pull out. 
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Professor FRANK R. BLAKE, of the Johns Hopkins University: (a) The 


importance of the phrase in language study; (b) Differences between 
spoken Tagalog and the statements of the Spanish grammarians; (c) Con- 
necting vowel -@ after Syriac verbal forms in -n. 


(a) The unit of speech is the sentence in the sense that man always 
speaks in sentences, complete or elliptical, but it would be better to 
apply the term unit of speech to the smaller parts which make up 
most speech utterances. These smaller parts or units are sometimes 
single words, but usually they consist of a word and one or more 
modifiers, i. e., a phrase. It is well known that the knowledge of the 
most important words of a language alone does not constitute mastery 
of the tongue. The student must know how to put them together, to 
form phrases and sentences. This syntax purports to teach, and this 
it fails to do with the maximum efficiency because of its neglect of 
the study of the phrase as such. Without a thorough knowledge of 
all the various kinds of phrases employed by a language a real com- 
mand of the language is impossible. 

(b) These differences concern spelling, accent, form, and syntax, 
and may be due to any of the following reasons: a) misprints, b) 
misinformation given by natives, c) misunderstanding of native state- 
ments, d) real differences between older and later language. While 
it is often not possible to determine the cause of a discrepancy, an 
attempt has been made to show which differences belong to (d). 

(c) The chief forms that take this vowel before a pronominal suffix 
are: perfect 1 pl. qgetalm, 2 pl. qetaltén, qetaltén, 3 pl. getalin, 
qgetalén; imperfect 2 sg. tigtelin, 3 pl. nigtelin, nigtelan. This @ 
originates in 1 pl. originally getalnd, or perhaps both here and in 2 pl. 
fem., originally getaltend (cf. Ethiopic qatalkend-ha), and is extended 
by analogy. 


Professor A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON, of Columbia University: On Turfan 
Pahlavi miyazdagtacih (Fragm. M. 17), as designating a Manichaean cere- 
monial offering. 


The Society adjourned at 12.30 o’clock to meet in Cincinnati 
during Easter Week, 1927. 
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OF THE 
MIDDLE WEST BRANCH 
OF THE 


American Oriental Society 


AT ITS TENTH ANNUAL MEETING AT 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 1926 


In conjunction with the Chicago Society of Biblical Research, a 
number of whose members are also members of the American Ori- 
ental Society, the Branch met in the Virginia Library of McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary Friday and Saturday, March 19 and 20. 


The following members of our Society were present: 


Allen Laufer Sellers 
Buttenwieser Luckenbill Smith, J. M. P. 
Clark Lybyer Voigt 

Denyes Olmstead Waterman 
Eiselen Price, I. M. Wicker, Miss 
Fuller Robinson, G. L. Wilson 

Kelly Schaeffer 


There were in attendance also the following candidates for 
membership : 


Codrington, K. de B. Hogg, W. E. Seele, K. C. 
Deane, J. P. Lankard, F. G. Siebens, A. R. 


FIRST SESSION 


The meeting was called to order at 2.20 o’clock Friday afternoon 
by the president, Professor J. M. Powis Smith. As a nominating 
committee the chair appointed Professors Olmstead and Allen and 
President Hiselen. There followed the reading of papers. 


Rev. Witu1s E. Hoae, of Centreville, Michigan: The Foundation of the 
Second Temple. 

Sources: I Esdras, Josephus, and OT. Best account is in Ezra 3, 

1-4, 3; Haggai; Ezra 5, 2-15, the last two probably from the same hand. 

There is no date for founding and no statement necessarily meaning a 
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new foundation was ever laid. Work done in Hag. 1, 14; 2, 9 dis- 
proves claim of date as time in 2, 18. Work recorded in Hag. is too 
large for 20 days’ activity. We must fall back on interrupted work 
of Ezr. 3, 8ff. This work not on new foundation, but on that of 
Solomon’s temple. Sariy, Ezr. 5, 2 not “began,” but “took upon 
themselves.” First real erection probably was in closing years of 
Cambyses. 





Mr. Joun A. WILson, of the University of Chicago: New Texts of the 
Battle of Kadesh. Remarks by Professor Olmstead. 


Two new texts of the Battle of Kadesh between Ramses II and the 
Hittites have provoked a re-examination of this important contest. 
The new texts make the following contributions to the account of the 
battle: a) the garrison town of Ramses-Meriamon is in “the Valley 
of the Cedar,” which is conceivably the Egyptian name for the Bukda’a; 
b) the Hittites, before the battle, lay “ northeast ” rather than “ north- 
west ” of Kadesh; c) Shabtun is only one iter from the Egyptian 
camp and therefore cannot be Ribleh. The latter point cuts down the 
time of Ramses’ stand from three hours to one hour. 


Professor Epwin E. Voiet, of Garrett Biblical Institute: The Jehovah 
Speeches in Job. 


The second speeches of Jahweh and of Job have created a problem 
for most modern scholars in that they are inferior to the first speeches 
and fail to advance the argument. The new suggestion therefore is 
made that, just as in the Pentateuch and in other portions of OT one 
finds frequent occasions when variant accounts or readings are pre- 
served, so the second dialog of Jahweh and of Job may have been 
the conclusion to the poem in one recension, while the first set of 
speeches was the conclusion in another, and the editors in compiling 
the book preserved both. This second set of speeches may represent 
the Alexandrian recension of the book. 


Professor Moses BUTTENWIESER, of Hebrew Union College: The Text- 
1 Transmission of Job: Common Archetype of the Greek and Hebrew Ver- 
sions. 


6. sW| |" 


Professor A. T. OLMSTEAD, of the University of Illinois: Land Tenure 
in the Ancient Orient. Remarks by Professors Luckenbill, Schaeffer and 
Voigt. 


Professor D. D. LUCKENBILL, of the University of Chicago: Sumerian 
’ and Akkadian Views of the Hereafter. 


At six o’clock the members of the society were guests of McCor- 
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mick Theological Seminary at an informal dinner in the Seminary 
Commons. 


SECOND SESSION 


At seven o’clock the Branch met in the McCormick Chapel with 
a number of visitors present. 

President JamEs G. K. McCuiureE of the McCormick Theological 
Seminary delivered an address of welcome. Professor Smith re- 
sponded and the reading of papers was resumed. 


Professor J. M. Powis Smiru, of the University of Chicago: Archae- 
ology and the Old Testament [Presidential address]. 
A summary of the results of archaeology bearing on the OT field 
within the last quarter century. A discussion of the material dis- 
coveries and of the deductions based on these discoveries. 


Dr. BerTHOLD Laurer, of the Field Museum of Natural History: Se- 
lected Examples of Chinese Pictorial Art from the Imperial Museum at 
Peking and Field Museum. 

A discussion of the selected examples, illustrated wih colored lan- 
tern slides. A description of the culture and life of the people during 
the Sung period and the principal characteristics of Chinese painting, 
especially the landscape, from the Ta‘ng to the Sung, Yiian, and Ming 
periods. 


Professor T. GeorcE ALLEN, of the University of Chicago: Sunshine 
and Shadow along the Nile [illustrated with lantern slides]. 

Similarities between ancient and modern Egypt, age-long tendencies, 
are often dwelt on. But Egypt, ancient or modern, is likewise a land 
of contrasts: physical sunshine and shadow; fertile valley, framed by 
deserts; massive pyramids, achieved by ancient statecraft and techni- 
cal skill, half ruined by the later builders of Cairo; ancient precision 
in construction, modern inaccuracy; sanitation lagging behind the 
prospect suggested by the world’s earliest drainage; over-population, 
bringing both arduous toil and idleness; luxury for the rich; filth for 
the lowly; camel and donkey still rivaling train and auto; modern 
longings inspirable by past glories. 


Professor K. DE B. CoprRINGTON, of the University of Cincinnati: Indian 
Archaeology [illustrated with lantern slides]. 


India presents some splendid examples of ancient art and archi- 
tecture, in many ways more meritorious than the better known pro- 
ductions of the Middle Ages. 
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THIRD SESSION 


The third session was called to order in the Virginia Library 
Saturday morning at 9.22 o’clock. The reading of papers was 
resumed. 


Mr. A. R. Sresens, of McCormick Theological Seminary: Light from 
the Theory of Law on the Problem of Deuteronomy. 

The difficulties in the Deuteronomic problem lead one to seek light 
from sources hitherto not fully utilized. Such light is to be found 
in the field of historical jurisprudence. When codification takes place 
there is usually a process of elimination of the less desirable and a 
retention of the most useful customary laws. New law is seldom 
inaugurated by the codifiers. The origin of the individual laws that 
are retained necessarily varies widely as to time and locality, and 
the origin of a single law is not a safe criterion as to the origin of 
the code in which it is found. 


Professor JoHN P. DEANE, of Beloit College: The Sayings of the Fathers, 
the Sayings of Jesus, and the Sayings of James. 

Pirke Aboth, the Logia, and the Epistle of James are made the 
basis of a comparison of the Judaism of NT times, the teaching of 
Jesus, and early Christian teaching. The three documents have much 
in common, not only in form and subject matter, but also in spirit. 
The difference in the teaching of Jesus emerges in a freshness, a 
reality, an enthusiasm that is the expression of a fullness of religious 
experience and an immediate grasp of moral truth. 


Professor A. H. Forster, of Western Theological Seminary: St. Patrick 
in Fact and in Fiction. 


Professor LEROY WATERMAN, of the University of Michigan: Method in 
the Study of the Tetragrammaton. Remarks by Professors Luckenbill, 
Smith, Sellers and Allen. 

The purpose of this paper is to state and endeavor to apply a scien- 
tific method of procedure in attacking the problem of the Tetra- 
grammaton. Such a method calls for a listing, dating, and interre- 
lating of all historic and traditional forms and vocalizations of the 
name. So far as this cannot be done accurately the problem is still 
insoluble. The phonetics of the Tetragrammaton cannot be solved by 
means of the late traditions and analogies of the Hebrew language, 
but only by applying the earliest phonetics discoverable. The applica- 
tion of these criteria appears to call for an original pronunciation 
Yahwoh. 
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Professor Ira M. Price, of the University of Chicago: (a) The Ships 


of the Gods. (b) Confirmation of Nabopolassar’s Campaign against Har- 


Remarks by Professor Allen. 


(a) The gods of each country reflect the customs and beliefs of its 
leading people. The gods of Egypt travelled by boats; especially is 
this true of Re the sungod and all his retinue. In Babylonia, Sin the 
moongod was the heavenly sailor, while Ea the god of the sea was the 
chief authority on all that pertained to ships and shipping in the 
legends and myths of that country. 

(b) A letter of Nebuchadrezzar confirms the word of the Chronicle 
of Nabopolassar regarding the campaign against Harran in 610 B, ©. 
and likewise names the ally of the king (of Akkad) as the Medes, in 
the Chronicle Umman-Manda, thus identifying the two names as one 
and the same. 


Professor ALBERT H. LysByer, of the University of Illinois: Present 


Educational Conditions in the Near East. Remarks by Professors Robin- 


son and Deane. 


The pre-war Ottoman Empire was remarkably well provided with 
systems of education, whatever may be true as regards their quality 
or the enlightenment of their pupils. At present the American Board 
is carrying as much work as possible, almost entirely with Turkish 
students. The Presbyterian work is proceeding along substantially 
the same lines as before the war. Im all lands there is a marked 
increase in the interest of the people in education. During a rapid 
trip in the Levant last summer I visited as many American institu- 
tions as possible, including the American University at Cairo, that 
at Beirut, the American College at Teheran, Robert College and the 
College for Women at Constantinople, and the Sofia American Schools, 
not yet removed from Samokov. All are doing excellent work and 
are held in high honor by the people whom they serve. 


Professor HENRY SCHAEFFER, of the Lutheran Seminary, Maywood, 


Illinois: Some aspects of the Prophetic Call. 


A detailed study of the scriptural passages dealing with the call- 
experiences of the prophets shows that the religious interest predomi- 
nates. Unlike the modern historian, the biblical narrator is little 
concerned with the prophet’s antecedents, nor does he speak of “ men 
who have made history.” Biographical material is reduced to a 
minimum. The facts of the call-experience furnish instructive ex- 
amples of the variety of the calls in Scripture. No less varied are 
the reactions of the several prophets to the call of service. 
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The following papers were presented by title. 


Dr. A. R. Nyx, of Northwestern University: Japanese, Ainu, Tarasco, 
and Turkish Declension Suffixes: a Comparison. 


Professor Grorce L. Rosinson, of McCormick Theological Seminary: 
Messianic Implications in Isaiah 63, 1-6. 


The report of the secretary-treasurer was accepted. 
On the recommendation of the nominating committee the fol- 
lowing officers were unanimously elected for the coming year: 


President: Dr. BertHotp Laurer, Field Museum of Natural 
History. 

Vice-President: Professor FrepERICK T. Ketuy, University of 
Wisconsin. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Professor Ovip R. SELLERS, McCormick 
Theological Seminary. 


Other members of the Executive Committee: Professors J. M. 
Powis SmituH, University of Chicago, and Moses BuTTENWIESER, 
Hebrew Union College. 


It was voted to extend the thanks of the Branch to McCormick 
Theological Seminary for its hospitality in providing a place of 
meeting, two meals, and other conveniences for the members of the 
society. 

The time and place for the next meeting was left in the hands 
of the Executive Committee. 

After luncheon at the McCormick Seminary Commons the meet- 
ing adjourned. 








LIST OF MEMBERS 


The number placed after the address indicates the year of election. 
¢t designates members deceased during the past year. 





HONORARY MEMBERS 


Prof. THEopor NOLDEKE, Ettlingerstr. 53, Karlsruhe, Germany. 1878. 

Prof. EpuarD SacHAu, University of Berlin,Germany. (Wormserstr. 12,W.) 
1887. 

Prof. Ienazio Guin, University of Rome, Italy. (Via Botteghe Oscure 24.) 
1893. 

Prof. ArcH1sALD H. Sayce, University of Oxford, England. 1893. 

Prof. Ricuarp v. GARBE, University of Tiibingen, Germany. (Waldhiuser- 
str. 14.) 1902. 

Prof. ApoLF Erman, University of Berlin, Germany. (Peter Lennéstr. 36, 
Berlin-Dahlem.) 1903. 

Prof. Kart F. GELpNER, University of Marburg, Germany. 1905. 

Sir Georce A. Grierson, K.C.I.E., Rathfarnham, Camberley, Surrey, 
England. Corporate Member, 1899; Honorary, 1905. 

Prof. Epuarp Meyer, University of Berlin, Germany. (Mommsenstr. 7, 
Gross-Lichterfelde-West.) 1908. 

Emite Senart, Membre de |’Institut de France, 18 Rue Frangois Ier, Paris, 
France. 1908. 

Prof. HERMANN JacoBI, University of Bonn, Germany. (Niebuhrstrasse 
59.) 1909. 

Prof. C. Svouck HurGronse, University of Leiden, Netherlands. (Rapen- 
berg 61.) 1914. 

Prof. Sytvain Livi, Collége de France, Paris, France. (9 Rue Guy-de-la- 
Brosse, Paris, Ve.) 1917. 

Prof. ARTHUR ANTHONY MACDONELL, University of Oxford, England. 1918. 

Francois THUREAU-DANGIN, Membre de l’Institut de France, Musée du 
Louvre, Paris, France. 1918. 

Sir AkTHur Evans, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, England. 1919. 

Prof. V. ScuHem, Membre de l’Institut de France, 4bis Rue du Cherche- 
Midi, Paris, France. 1920. 

Dr. F. W. Tuomas, The Library, India Office, London S.W.1, England. 
1920. 

Rév. Pére M.-J. LaGrance, Ecole archéologique frangaise de Palestine, 
Jerusalem, Palestine. 1921. 

Don LEONE CAETANI, Duca pI SERMONETA, Villino Caetani, 13 Via Giacomo 
Medici, Rome 29, Italy. 1922. 

Prof. Frieprich HirtH, Haimhauserstr. 19, Miinchen, Germany. Corporate 
Member, 1903; Honorary, 1922. 

Prof. Moriz WINTERNITZ, German University of Prague, Czechoslovakia. 
(Prague II, Opatovické 8.) 1923. 

Prof. HEINRICH ZIMMERN, University of Leipzig, Germany. (Ritterstr. 
16/22.) 1923. 
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